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THE NEED OF . . 
» . AWAKENING. 


N our literature section this week there is a brief review of a 
book that has more than a merely literary importance. It 
contains the opinions of a friendly critic on the state of Great 
Britain to-day and a warning that, unless we rise to the 
occasion, the great Empire of which we form a part will 

soon go the way of Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome and the 
other mighty Empires of the past. The prophecy has often 
been made before, and perhaps for that very reason may fall 
on deaf ears. England in the past has often been threatened 
with annihilation. In the time of Queen Elizabeth a 
prophet might have been forgiven if he had foretold that in 
the course of a few years England would become only an 
appanage of Spain. So near as almost to be within living 
memory, there was a time when Napoleon Buonaparte fixed his 
ambition on the conquest of these shores, and we built Martello 
towers and formed regiments of yeomanry to withstand an onset 
that never was made, aithough the false alarm that caused 
the light to flash from a thousand bonfires in the year 1809 
showed that it was believed to have come in earnest. History. 
however, does not show that the fall ot a great nation has ever 
been entirely due to the hostility and covetousness of its 
neighbours. The state of society in all the Empires we have 
named was one ot decay before the actual fall took place. 
Corruption and luxury took the place of the old strenuous fig ht- 
ing instinct; so that the muscles of the body politic, as it were, 
relaxed and grew limp. The question is, whether there are 
any indubitable signs o1 this process having begun already in 
the midst of the British Empire. It is a time, at any 
rate, lor searching of heart, since there is no danger menacing us 
at the moment, or even imaginable, which we could not meet and 
overcome if we were prepared for it in the right spirit. But our 
American criti points out evidences of these very weaknesses. 
Alter giving the figures to which we have relerred elsewhere, he 
shows that there must be a falling-off in the strenuousness of 
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Great Britain to account for the fact that we are not 
keeping pace with our closest rivals, the United States 
and Germany. 

It would not appear that our people have recognised 
how greatly intensified the competition of the world has 
become during the last quarter of a century—-to go no 
further back. Before that time we had, practically speaking, 
a monopoly of trade in many quarters of the globe, and no doubt 

vast riches were amssed in those times. ‘The immense holding 

that England has in foreign securities may be eat to those 
years, when the foundation of so much wealth and prosperity 
was laid To-day one of the distinguishing features of this 
country is the vast number of people in it who are sufficiently 
rich to live without following any occupation. In the U: ited 
States, however wealthy a man may be, he is in the habit 
of training his son to a definite calling. Here, the Census shows 
that there are vast numbers returned as being of no occupation. 
Of course, no one either at home or abroad would say that 
leisure in itself had produced decay. On the coutrary, it was 
found during the South African War that young men who had 
been accustomed to the greatest luxury and abundance joyfully 
laid aside all that was not essential to efficiency and displayed, 
as they ever have done, an amount of dash and bravery that 
could be excelled in no army under the sun, Our critic’s 
point is rather that if idleness is allewed to go on_ for 
venerations it will end in deterioration. He also points 
with alarm to the extraordinary attention paid to games 
and the energy devoted to them in this country. The football 
crowd, the cricket crowd, the racing crowd and the other crowds 
all come in for a little censure, more or less. We do not know, 
however, that this is any real defect. Englishmen have always 
been fond of outdoor pastimes. Thelegend which tells that Drake 
was playing bowls when the arrival of the Armada was announced 
is typical of the same-English spirit that was exemplified in the 
Crimea when, in spite of their hardships, the young officers 
found time for hunting, racing and sparring. Much more is to 
be said in favour of the charge that we are not so keen on 
business as our forefathers were. It is much more likely that 
decay will set in from that quarter than from the addiction o! 
our young people to games which, after all, carry with them 
lessons in self-dependence and resourcetulness. 

These are the very qualities which, in his opinion, our 
legislators are sacrificing in their insane endeavours to combine 
the duty of government with that of a charitable institution. 
There have been no other working men so strong and _ inde- 
pendent as our own in the days when each was allowed to work 
out his own salvation. But to some extent that independence was 
sapped when education was made free. It is threatened still more 
by the proposals to give children at elementary schools clothes, 
food and medical attendance. Women and men, too, should be 
taught to attend to their own littie ailments, to depend on them- 
selves and not on others. ‘The provision of pensions for the aged 
is tending in the same direction. The movement in large part 
derived its strength from the hatred which the aged poor have 
for the workhouse; but that very hatred made many of them 
work and save when otherwise they would have spent their 
money thoughtlessly. It is not the cost in mouey of the 
Old Age Pensions that is doing the injury; it is the cost in 
those qualities of frugality and independence and foresight which 
are the making of any peasantry. It may be argued that this 
scarcely applies to those who have passed the three-score-and- 
ten limit, but already there is a strong agitation to reduce the 
age from seventy to sixty-five, or even to sixty. The present 
grant of a pension is accepted by the agitators only as an instal- 
ment of what can be demanded afterwards. And the slackness 
of which we have made complaint is by no means confined 
to any two classes. It may be traced in the actions cf 


the Government itself. Every important work is put off 


from day to day on the shallowest excuse. The Government is 
supposed to be building Dreadnoughts, but no trace can be found 
of the orders they have given. The scheme of making a naval 
base at Rosyth is accepted, but not carried out. The building o1 
vessels for the navigation of the air is put off with the excuse 
that we may be able later on to take advantage of the experience 
gained at great expense by foreign Powers. What all this points 
to is a falling-off in the national energy. 


Our Portratt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Evelyn 

Guinness. Lady Evelyn is a daughter of the Earl of 

Buchan, and her marriage tothe Hlon. Walter Guinness, a son of 
Lord Iveagh, was celebrated in 1G603. 


*,* lt ts particularly requested that no permissions to bhotosrap's 
houses, gardens, or livestock on beaalf of Counrry Lire be granted 
except waen direct application ts made from the offices of the pabder. 
Waren such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if tuey would forward tae corrss°o tience at once to tim, 
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S was only to be expected, there is a good deal of 
argument going oa as to what is the best way to 
dispose of the £200,000 which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has allocated to the development of 
agriculture and forestry. Poultry-keepers have put in 

a claim for the establishment of a national school of poultry and 
for subsidising the lecturers and teachers. It is to be hoped that 
caution will be exercised in the expenditure of money in this way. 
Some of us have a very distinct remembrance of the craze that 
arose in the eighties for teaching dairy-work by means of itinerant 
lecturers. It would be interesting to calculate what vast total 
the sums of money thus expended reach and to compare it with 
the very slight results achieved. The science of dairy-keeping 
was advanced very little indeed by these methods, as little as the 
management of the household was advanced by the lecturers 
on domestic economy who at one time were circulated with 
equal freedom. ‘There are many people always ready to advocate 
the endowment of lecturers, but experience shows that money 
spent in this way Is not always a remunerative investment. 


Another very doubtful method of spending money is that 
of paying lecturers to carry on experiments. As soon as an 
experimental station comes under official control, it is apt to 
be smothered in red tape. On the other hand, the Board 
of Agriculture might well spend money to the general benetit 
in subjecting discoveries that have a bearing on husbandry 
to adequate tests. For example, when the brothers Garton, 
after twenty years of assiduous labour, produced their 
new breeds of wheat, the Board of Agriculture, when offered 
the result of their discoveries, put in the plea that they 
had not funds wherewith to develop them, so this was left to 
private enterprise. If the Board had been in an efficient state it 
would have grown these wheats under normal conditions at an 
early stage and given a report upon them that would have 
shown their merits and demerits to every farmer in the country. 
In the same way, when the Americans and Germans began 
to work at the inoculation of the soil, our Department 
was too poor to conduct experiments on its own account, 
and begged for some of the inoculating material from 
America, applied it in the wrong way, and then sent out an 
utterly misieading report on it. There are independent workers 
at the present moment in the poultry industry whose methods 
are deserving at least of careful and keen scrutiny, a scrutiny 
that could not be given unless the methods were subjected to 
practical tests. Here, again, the Board is powerless tor 
want of funds. Mr. Lloyd-George has not solved the 
problem therefore by setting aside a sum of money for the 
uses of the Board of Agriculture; the point is to see that the 
funds are as wisely and carefully expended as they would be in 
the hands of a great firm intent on making profits. 


Some time ago, when commenting on the high price of 
wheat. we pointed out that it was an entire mistake to assume 
that the scarcity was artificial and due to the making of a corner. 
There was, no doubt, a considerable amount of speculation at 
Chicago; but those who took part in it did not come out so 
brilliantly as they expected. The prices fell and they were left 
with a large stock on their hands. If the scarcity had really 
been artificial, we should have expected the falling to 
continue. As a matter of fact, there has been a considerable 
recovery, and on Monday at Sleaford in Lincolnshire the price 
realised was 45s. This information is coupled with the 
announcement that the bakers are once more raising the price 
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of bread; it is being advanced 4d. per loaf in Wales on and 
after Monday next. At the moment it is difficult to forecast 
what prices will be later in the season, but there is no indication to 
show that wheat will be cheap within the present year. It will 
no doubt fail to some extent in September, especially if the home 
harvesis are good; but that is an annual occurrence, which is 
discounted beforehand. The supply from India will be a short 
one, and it is yet a little early to speak detinitely of the harvest 
in Canada, the United States and Russia. 

We hope that a question will be asked in the House of 
Commons to elicit the facts in regard to the eviction of a farm r, 
which was referred to at the quarterly meeting of the East 
Riding County Council of Yorkshire. If the position bas been 
correctly described, the Board of Agriculture has done a very 
unwise and unjust thing. The statement is that a farmer, 
Mr. Clark of Welwick, bas been driven from his farm in 
order that it might be cut up into small holdings. He 
is said to be an industrious man and a good agriculturist. At 
any rate, there were not any arrears of rent or other cause for 
which tenants have at times to be got rid of. His patriotism 
was displayed during the Boer War when he raised a troop of 
yeomanry. He has been sixteen years on the farm and has 
spent a good deal of money on it. His eviction, therefore, calls 
for a most vigorous protest. The creation of small holdings is 
purely experimental, and it is outrageous that a good farmet 
should be driven from the land in order to make way for men 
who may or may not be successful. 

Fruit-growers are at present in a state of anxiety. The 
orchards could not be prettier, nor could tree and bush hold 
forth more promise. Plums, pears and apples are equally 
profuse of blossom, and the gooseberry and currant bushes are 
laden with fruit already set. But the weather continues of an 
untrustworthy character. ‘Those who are in town only know of 
the bright, sunny days, but residents in the country are aware 
that these are followed by nights of very keen frost. As long as 
the present dryness prevails no harm will be done, but if rain 
were to come without any increase of temperature, it would 
play havoc with the fruit prospects of the year. On the farm, 
too, itis noticed that scarcely anything is growing. The grass 
that gave a fine promise is now going back, and the corn crops 
make very little progress indeed, 

GLEANERS. 

Took you, how gently there behind the trees, 

Dusk, like a reaper, lays his golden swathe, 
Stays then his sickle that some gracious breeze 

With her cool airs his tired arms may bathe. 
Then, as he stoops once more, how soft and keen 
The little stars come creeping out to glean. 

H. H. Basuvornp 

In connection with vegetables, we have received a book o| 
recipes from Mrs. Lionel Phillips, who is doing her best to 
popularise the growing of sweet corn in South Africa, and who 
was naturally interested in Mr. Robinson’s directions for culti 


vating it in this country. The pamphlet is of a character to 
astonish the English reader. Vhere are no fewer than a score 


of recipes for breakfast dishes alone to be made out of maize. 
They take the shape of mush, cakes, pancakes, griddle cakes, 
muffins, dodgers and so forth. Of luncheon dishes, recipes 
are given for ten, and there are fourteen for dinner dishes. \Ve 
have not had the advantage of testing many of these prepara 
tions, but the majority look very interesting, and Mrs, Lionel 
Phillips is conferring a great boon on South Africa by preach- 
ing the gospel of sweet corn, even if her recipes are intended 
more for the wayfaring man than the epicure. 


The evidence taken before the Committee on the Daylight 
Saving Bill is of a singularly contradictory character. Phe 
majority of fruit-growers, for example, say that the Bill would be 
of no use to them whatever, because their work is done at the 
earliest hours of the morning and those engaged in it are in 
many cases free early in the day. But an exception to the rule 
is to be found in the case of those who send their truit to a 
distance, who, if all the trains were put forward an hour, 
would thus secure extra time for distribution in the 
evenin;. This was the view put forward by Mr. W. Berry, 
a large fruit-grower of Faversham in Kent. He ‘says that a 
great deal of Kent fruit is now sent to the North of England, 
and consumers of fruit like to have it on the same day on which 
it is plucked. It could be sent, therefore, from Kent in the early 
morning and distributed in the great towns of the North during 
the evening. ‘The only objection that one takes to the argument 
is that if the extra hour of daylight wiil extend the opportunity 
for the sale of fruit, it is obvious that the Daylight Saving Bill 
will have the opposite effect of that which was intended on tho 
who are engaged in the retail fruit trade, 








GOSS COLNIANY LIksh. 


Tie system of open-air cages at the Zoological Garden 


Keven’ Park, for creatures hitherto revarded as too del we to 

ind our climate, has so far worked marvellously well. And a 
noteworthy extension thereof has just been made in the erection 
ot a series of large outdoor cages for the Birds ot Paradise. 
these were tenanted for the first time on Saturday, 
inl)= Fellows” visiting the gardens on Sunday” a'‘ternoon 

ul a pleasant surprise, so fat only lout species have 
ben turned out, those namea respecuvely after Count Ravgi, 
wawes, Hunstein and the beautiful King-Bird of Paradise. 
The cages are all contrived so that the birds can obtain 
wccess to an indoor apartment at will, and are sufficiently 
large to encourage the hope that they may be induced 
to breed therein. Lt the subjects of this experiment thrive it is 
to be hoped that all the Birds of Paradise and their near allies, 
which are now well represented in the collection, will be 
similarly treated; but this will entail the construction of new 
cages, which, however, is not a very serious item, 

It is announced that the Duke ot Norfolk has presented 
Norfolk Park to Suettheld This is a very beautiful open space, 
the value of which, if it were sold for building purposes, 1s 
reckoned to be about £1,000 an acre, so that the total value of 
the gilt to Shefheld is identical with the sum received for the 
famous Holbein. Lt may be that this is merely a coincidence, 
but on the surface it looks rather as if the Duke of Nortolk 
thought that it was a yreiwter service to give this beautiful 
park to Sheffield than to preserve a work of art that 

i peculiar English interest. Whatever may be said 
in regard to this, it must be admitted that it is thoroughly 
kenel ° \s a nation we h ive AIWAYN loved the open air m re 


than the natives of any other country. It has been a reproach, 


n the other hand, that we have not b ywed that pious care on 


what may be called the heirlooms of the nation. for ex npie, 
in Italy a law has been passed forbidding the sale of great 
works otf art to foreiyners, whereas many olf our most beautiful 
POSSessior wwe pissed over the Atlantic to become the property 


of rich Americans. 

People who take an interest in the game of chess are 
wondering if it be true that a new prodigy has appeared. Lhe 
history of the game im the past has been full of surprises. 
When the present champion, Dr. Lasker, appeared he was very 
young, and vet in his first match with the veteran Steinitz 
he showed himself the greatest player of the day. Phat 
is a good number of years ago now, and ever since he has 
held the position with apparent ease. Within the last few 
months, however, a great deal has been heard of a youth 
named Capablanca, from the Island of Cuba, who surprised those 
with whom he came In contact by his skill at the game, lle 
won the championship of the island at the age of sixteen, 
lor three years past he has been a student at Columbia 
University, New York, and has improved by practice with the 
members of the Manhattan and Brooklyn Chess Clubs. But 
all this has icely prepared us ‘for the challenge he has 
issued to Mr. FP. J. Marshall, who is not only the champion of 
(America, but one of the most brilltant players in the world. Yet 
in the beginning of the match at least Mr. Marshall has been 
utterly worsted, since of the first six games three were drawn and 
three were won by Mr. Capablanca. Of course, Mr. Marshall may 
yet recover from this bad beginning, but it locks as thougha player 
of extraordinary skill had made his appearance—a player whose 
style seems to bear a resemblance to that of the most illustrious 
American chess-players of the past, Paul Morphy. 


We have lately been informed of the killing of a snake, an 
adder, in Ireland. This is, of course,a direct contravention of 
the edict of St. Patrick, who, as is well known, banished snakes 
from Ireland ior ail time. It is quite certain, however, that this 
wandering reptile was not native. It is morally sure that he 
was introduced with some plants. Not only is it intelligible 
that this should happen, but it must seem quite remarkable, 
on a little reflection, that many snakes should not have found 
thei way into the isl ind in the course of all the years in whi h 
there has been so much going to and fro of vessels and cargoes. 
That St. Patrick's edict should continue to have so much power 
is really the wonder. We have no real evidence even yet 
that the celebrated chapter about snakes in Ireland requires a 
word of addition to its brevity. 

It is very evident that District Councils have not yet, in 
many places at least, learnt the truth which might be thought to 
be pretty obvious, that the motor does not wear out the “ crown,” 
is it is called, of a narrow road in the same way as it used to be 
worn by the hoofs of the horse which went down the middle 
while the wheel tracks kept to each side. [t is a comment which 


loes not apply at all in the same sense and degree to the County 
Council roads which are, generally speaking, much wider, so that 
ihe wear of motor trathe is not contined to two wheel ruts, as 1s 
practically the case on narrower roads. We see the emplovés 
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if the District Council working on these narrow roads quite in 
the old manner, treating the crown as it it were of the first 
importance and the side ruts only of secondary. If these ruts 
were properly attended to, and metailed with the most durable 
material to be procured, and the crown left with a coating of 
cheaper stuff, these roads would be both better in themselves 
ind less expensive to the ratepayers. 

The spring, so far as it has gone, has been one of peculiarly 
poor fortune for the early trout-fisher, and, in some degree also, 
for the salmon-fisher. It is mainly in Scotland and the hill 
districts of England that the trout-tishing can really be said to 
have begun. It ought to be coming to its best now in Scotland. 
but the Scottish rivers are just those which depend most on the 
rainfall for their regulation. Those coming from the deep springs 
in the chalk are far less immediately affected by it. And the rain- 
fall this year has been distributed in exactly the least favourable 
way for fishing. In the first weeks rain was so incessant that rivers 
were kept in a chronic state of spate. ‘Then they cleared and 
fell to a right height for angling, as the rainfall ceased at the 
beginning of May, but did not remain for any length of time in 
that condition. 

OXFORD: ON THE CHERWELI,. 
Under the willows, drooping down, 
The silent punt sped swiftly on; 

Whilst o’er the fields and o’er the town 
The great moon flashed and shone. 
And Oxford, in a golden drea:n, 

Lav girdled by her mealows deep, 

Her flower-like steeples all agleam 

And smiling in their sleep. 

Then shy, delightful, laughing talk 

Fell from their lips; beneath the trees 
That murmured in the Magdalen Walk 
And whispered to the breeze. 

The morning’s toil, the daily throng 
Seemed to them strange, a far-off thing, 
For they had heard a haunting song 
That once a god would sing 


And they had caught a glimpse of lands 
Back o’ the moon, and seen that light 
Which holds shy lovers in its hands 
And charms the groping night. 
Under the willows, drooping down, 
liver the silent punt sped on; 
Whilst o’er the fields and o’er the town 
The great moon flashed and shone. 
DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 


Every newspaper that we take up at the present moment 
contains something about aerial navigation. In the United 
States, in Feance and in Great Britain, more experiments are 
being conducted than is generally known. Germany, usually 
the most secretive of nations, is almost childishly proud of 
Count Zeppelin and his achievements. It isnot generally so well 
known that Russia for a long time past has bent its energy to 
finding a solution of the problem of flight. An engineer who has 
been in the employment of the Government, and is at present in 
england on a holiday, tells us that the faith of the Russians 
in the possibility of an aerial navy is extraordinary. The 
Russian peasants, and even many of those above them, are very 
credulous and superstitious. Credence is given to a story that 
many years ago a soothsayer prophesied that Russia would be 
defeated by a new Empire in the East, and her battleships 
destroyed, but that the resuscitation of the Empire of the Czar 
would come through the construction of a navy that would 
operate in mid-air, This may look very childish at a distance, 
but it has the effect of finding for the Government of the Czar a 
strong popular support for the experiments. 


Mr. Winston Churchiil, answering Sir Gilbert Parker in 
the House of Commons on Monday night, pointed out that, 
under the new copyright law of the United States which 
comes into force on July Ist, 1go9, the initial term of 
copyright of twenty eight vears remains unchanged, but 
that a further term of renewal has been increased from 
fourteen to twenty-eight years. Sir Gilbert Parker seemed 
to think that there was an maccuracy in this ‘deliverance, but it 
was in accord with the new Copyright Act of the United States. 
Half a loat is better than no bread, and authors—who are the 
only artists whose work cannot be transmitted as a property to 
their distant heirs—can only hope that other countries will 
follow in the footsteps of America. 

On the whole, the hunting season has been a fairly 
satisfactory one for most packs. There is rumour, how- 
ever, of great shortage of foxes in the most Northern parts 
of England, where manse has worked its way up, and is 
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peculiarly hard to cope with, because the earths are so difficult 
to find in the wild hilly country. The root-and-branch policy 
is the only one in such cases—a_ destruction not only 
of the diseased foxes themselves, but also of the earths 
which they have been using. Then, with new earths 
and an importation of strong and healthy foxes from other 


ST-AG-HORN 


ROM the specimens of the quaint 
and interesting chandeliers which 
form the subject of these illustra- 
tions, still to be found in museums 
and in old ancestral homes in_ the 

countries in which they were made, it appears 
that they were produced in’ Switzerland, 
South Germany and Austria at the same 
period—that is, between the fifteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. And as, at any rate 
in Switzerland, the production of them ceased 
after the middle of the seventeenth century, 
it is easy to realise that genuine specimens, 
or such as have not been ‘‘restored”’ out of 
all likeness to their original design, are at 
the present time rare to find and of very 
considerable value. Only a few months ago 
an incomplete German specimen— minus the 
horns—dating from the end of the fifteenth 
century, was sold at Munich for something 
just over £1,000; this rather exceptionally high 
price for a mutilated specimen was paid by 
a private collector at Frankfort because of the 
rare beauty of the carving, the figure being 
attributed to the famous Bavarian sculptor, 
Riemenschneider. 

In the countries where red deer were 
indigenous, their antlers, besides being displayed 
in the castles of the nobles as trophies of their 
hunting prowess, were early put to a variety of 
domestic uses, one of the most practical, as 
well as picturesque, being in connection with the 
sources of illumination. From being merely 
polished and made use of in their natural 
beauty of line and curve as chandeliers, it became the fashion 
to mount them on carved wooden figures or busts, which 
fashion, as will be seen from these illustrations, resulted in 
many cases in the production of very original and handsome 
lamps. ‘he wood of the lime tree was almost invariably used 
for the carving or these figures, being of particularly fine 
and soft texture, besides hardening rapidly. Upon the comple- 
tion of the carving, the woo. was covered with a composition 
called “gesso,” a kind of stucco, upon which the distemper 
colours, as well as the silver and gold used in the decoration 
of the figures, were laid, and for which it made such an entirely 
satisfactory foundation that good specimens of these carved 
wooden iigures are as brilliant as if enamelled on metal. 
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countries, it is wonderful how they pick up their numbers again 
in afew years. So bad did this scourge beconie at the end ot 
the season that we heard of one pack in Northumberland having 
five blank days out of its last seven. Lut it is understood that 
the M.I°.H. has the country well in band, with all the earta 


located and destroyed and a new importation promised. 


CHANDELIERS: 





A “WILD MAN.’ 


The chandelier from the Supersax Palace is now in. the 
Swiss National Museum at Zurich, having been acquired 
for that institution about ten years ago by the director, Hert 
H. Angst, who is one of the greatest living authoritie 
on all Swiss antiquarian and archwological subjects. Phi 
chandelier was bought for the Museum direct from — the 
Supersax Palace at Sion in the Canton of Valais. It is of 
historical as well as antiquarian interest, for tradition in the 
Supersax family in whose ancestral home it huny for overt three 
cen‘uries—has it that the bust it exhibits is the portrait of the 
young wife of George Supersax, a valiantly famous Swiss met 
cen iury. who lived in the latter part of the fifteenth or the begin 
ning of the sixteenth century. Of that period is the quaint 
head-dress, which adds a touch of almost 
medieval dignity and simplicity to the 
rather commonplace features of the 
child wife. This chandelier has never 
been restored in any way, and _ still 
hangs on the identical chain’ from 
which, for so many centuries, it adorned 
and illuminated the hall of the Supersax 
Valace. 

The mid-sixteenth century chande 
lier on the next page is an old-time fa 
simile of a lamp belonging to th 
ancient Roman Catholic family Goeldli, 
who inhabited the small village of 
Rapperswy! at the southern end of the 
Lake of Zurich. ‘The original lamp, 
curiously enough, is believed to be in 
the possession of a private collector in 
this country. ‘The figure is evidently 
the portrait of a lady of high degree, 
attired in the Swiss national dress and 
head-dress of its period, about 1545. 
This bust is quite a work of art, the 
beautiful refined face and graceful lines 
of the matronly figure being executed 
in a masterly manner, as delicate as 
powerful. The pose is life-like, the 
hands are beautifully carved, while the 
expression on the face is benevolent 
and dignified The lady displays a 
shield, on which the arms of her own 
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und her husband's family are emblazoned—Goeldli impaling 
Mumpratt This chandelier now hangs also in the Swiss 
National Museum at Zurich. 

Lhe original of the “Wild Man” is of the sixteenth 


century, from the Canton of Lucerne, and is in the possession 
ot Professor Haab, a distinguished amateur collector of Zurich. 
The figure represents one of a species of “ wild man,” legendary 
personages supposed to have inhabited the country —probably its 
ountain torrent in very dim and remote ages. *“* Wild men” are 
led as supporters to the arms of several ancient Swiss and 
Germai. familie metimes also of municipalities, as, for 
imple, one f the most ancient ol the three countries now 
mprised in the Canton of Grisons, whose arms are two “ wild 


men’ is symbols of their remote antiquity. These mythical 

personages are usually depicted (as in our illustration) as being 

inmed with clubs, generally of a rough and-ready, primitive 
ription, a sapling torn up, roots and all, 

The chandelier dated from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century was made in the Canton of Zurich, and is 
now tn the private collection of Sir Henry Angst in that 
place It is an extremely decorative bust of a comely young 

man, p ibly intended to represent Ceres. The coat 
f arms it bears is so far an unknown one to its dis- 
verer and possessor. This bust has been repainted, though 
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not in verv recent times, and the whole chandelier is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

The one we show last is also of the seventeeuth century, 
made in the Canton of St. Gall. The figure seems to be 
intended as symbolical of war, the gesture of the hand signi- 
fying either blessing—in which case, however, it is generally 
the left hand that makes the sign—ora call to arms; and, as 
the rather forbidding-looking lady is armed cap-a-pie, we may 
presume the latter interpretation is that to be taken. 

A very fine specimen of stag-horn lamp, of which I have 
not up to now been able to obtain a photograph, hangs in the 
municipal building of the ancient town of Rheinfelden, in the 
Canton of Argovie. It dates from the end of the fifteenth century, 
and represents a splendidly-carved griffin holding a shield, on 
which are emblazoned the arms of the town. It is specially 
interesting as being one of the few specimens of these chandeliers 
still to be found in the place for whose decoration it was 
ISABELLA ST. JOHN. 


THE CRICKET SEASON. 


ELIGHTFUL May has given the teams an excellent start and, 
as far as one can judge, the season promises to be a most 
interesting and exciting one. The outstanding feature, of 
course, is the play of the Australian team, which already 
has been to some extent tested against Nottinghamshire. 
They won in a manner that augurs well for the success 

of the tour. Although they lost the toss, they made in the first 
innings a score of 389, of which Mr. Trumper made 94 and 





MID-SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Mr. Armstrong 106. The Nottinghamshire men did not make as good 
a ficht as might have been expected. It is true that Mr. Jones was in 
first-rate form, and began the season with a not-out innings of 125, 
but the rest did not do anything extraordinary. J. Gunn made 37 
anc Wass 31 in the first’ innings, while in the’ second innings 
Alletson, the Welbeck professional, ran up a score of 31, & run 
more than was made by Mr. Jones. This is a good beginning for 
Australia, but there was a great deal in their favour. In the first 
place, they had the advantage of beginning in the dry weather which 
is most suitable to them; and in the second place, Nottinghamshire 
did not do themselves justice with the ball. Nevertheless, they have 
good reason to be satisfied with the start. In the county matches, 
Yorkshire and Surrey have both done well. The champions won their 
first match with very great ease. In their second endeavour they did 
not do more than draw with Northampton, a result that seems to have 
been in a measure due to their own want of enterprise, as on a run- 
getting wicket they did not at all answer the expectations. A 
good feature of the match was the proof it afforded that Hirst is 
already in his best form, as he made 140. Sv was Wilkinson, who 
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hac Sq to his credit constant in cha 





Surrey have opened - so that the sunsh 
their season in first- of the resent nay 
rate style In their soon enough 
second match they followed by pouring 
deleated Hampshire rain, which would 
by an innings and no lead to a complete 
fewer than 465 runs, reversal of the present 
they having compiled conditions, and pro- 
the enormous total of bably cause quite a 
742 runs. The heroes different set of players 
ol the day were Hokbs to come to the front 
und Hayes, one of Another of the events 
whom made 205 and of last week ought 
the other 270 If not to pass without 
this is to be a true comment, and this 
indication of their was the Freshmen’s 
batting form, it ts match played at 
evident that they Oxford. Mr. Lowe’s 
mean to make a side made 341 in the 
strong bid for the second innings, but 
championship this the match eventually 
year. Their weak ended in a tie, and 
point is probably their the scoring on the 
bowling; but. still ° whole did not create 
Hitch and Walter Lees the impression that 
and Mr J. N. Crawtord any very extraordinary 
ought very nearly to player has yet made 
do what is required of his appear n e 

them. He would be The Freshmen 
a rash prophet who match at Cambridge 
tried to forecast the began on Monday 
results of the cricket a week later than the 
season in the merry customary date, rhe 
month, This year weather was cold, but 
has been marked by the wicket perfect, 
delightfully fine here was some vood 
weather at the open- STAG-HORN CHANDELIER: SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. batting, as it will be 
ing, and it came after seen thet the — first 
a dry period, so that grounds were as good as they often are at Midsummer. innings realised 400 runs, The best score was 148, mace by Mr. CE. Squir 


But our capricious climate, if it be constant in nothing else, is at least ably seconded by Mr. A. G. Wilson, who scored t1o by vigorous hitting, 


OTTER-HUNTING. 


I. have entered on one more otter-hunting season— particularly the member of the pack they themselves walked, 
the variety sport of venery. It is an ancient while “the varlets of the kennel,” as Turbervile calls them, 
sport a sport were employed to do the 


which Turbervile, work now expected of hound 

so early as 1576, 
admitted required ‘“ great 
cunning.” The changes that 
have taken place are often 
deeply regretted, and these days 
ire referred to as degenerate. 


There is no doubt that the 
otter hound of to day Is a 
very much better animal 
than that of a hundred years ago 
in every way, and much more 
is expected of him than in 


Possibly they are in some the days of yore. Much more 
respects, and _ possibly, too, dependence is placed on science 
the evolution is to be te- nowadays and far less upon 


gretted; but one thing is 
certain—the sport is much purer ; 
that is, there is less desire for 
mere blood and the animal 
hunted is given much fairer play. 
In the days of Turbervile and 
much later, the chief desire 
seemed to be Lo kill the 
animal by fair means or foul, 


human strategy and accuracy of 
aim, In different language, the 
Master of Otter - hounds (who 
nn most cases 1s hi own 
huntsman) could freque ntly 
kill his otter when he has him 
at a disadvantage, but prefet 

to wait till he can account tor lim 
fairly and square ly or leave him 
and espec ially clot Ss this seem to for ‘another day. Not SO OU 
have been so in the case of the 
otter. Indeed, one song of com- 
paratively recent date has it : 


forbears. They were not backed 
up by their hounds a well 
as we are to-day, and neve 


lost an opportunity of ul 
That crowd of young sportsmen, rounding, cutting off and kill 
how brisk they appear, ing the il quarry. Some if 
With their sharp pointed spears - 


them were wonderfully accurate 


aised on higl 
— ae in their aim with the spear, and 


lo dart at the otter that wantons 
anyone was at liberty to bring 
so near; 

a hunt to a termination when 
the opportunity offered itself. To 
illustrate how essential it is to 


have hounds well bred and well 


For ’tis meet that the tyrant should 


aie 


Nowadays the spear, the net 
and such implements are no 
longer employed in connection 
with the sport, and far more 
reiiance is placed in hounds 
than was the case years ago. 
Once a_ pack was_ hunted 
wherever an otter could be 
found, and as lately as fifty or 
sixty years ago hounds were hound which had been entered 
trencher-fed. Anyone and every- to tter and knew its bu 


trained, if the otter is to b 
hunted, it may be mentioned 
that the Rev. Jack Russell 
walked over a tho sand miles 
with his pack in Devonshire 
before he killed an otter, nol 
did he succeed in enjoying 


any sport until he secured a 





Ol 


one encouraged the hounds, and RUSHING UP THE RIVER BANK. ness. Miss Alys Serrell, in the 











iN 
ne county, had endless port Ww 
ti on the river Lyd; but it 
that tive lerrie! ] a much more 
iptable animal than the hound 
e\ vere shown a tame otter and 
raged to line ound a pond 
ré they vere isked to hunt the 
imima Even then they occasionally 
ran id oan the absence of sign 
ot ottet were Hliowed to run) riot 
ifter polecats and rat I may po 
ny be allowed Lo divert tol a 
moment to say that the late Mr. rank 
Wybergh (who died in March last) 


juently hunted the otter and polecat 
Westmorland and Cumberland, 


vh there is now a pack in Ireland 
ich hunts this little animal's smaller 
ition wei | 
Otter-hunting is essentially the 
port of the enthusiast. By otter- 
hunting | mean starting the day with 
hounds and ending it with them, and 
following with pleasure and interest 
their doings. It lacks the pageantry 
al luxury of fox-hunting, it lacks 
e pace, the personal competition 
ind consequently une ot the ex 
ement, but it has fascinations 
ill its own, and — these in recent 
vears have appealed to an increasing 
number of both sexes \vain, to com 


pat the port with that of years a 


ntaimed, The old squirearchy fe 
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came in season. They kept hounds 
to hunt the hare, the fox, the otte 
and badger and _ transferred their 
affections from one to the other as the 
seasons came and went. There are 
many in these days who follow both 
foxhounds and otter-hounds, and at 
glad of an opportunity to be able still 
to hear the cry of the hound and the 
sound of the horn when KReynard’s 
time of rest has come. There are 
three or four instances of Masters 
of Foxhounds hunting otter - hounds 
in the summer; but, generally speak 
ing, the otter-hunter makes this his 
one sport and swears by it. He 
oct sionally follows foxhounds on 
foot; but he cannot see so mucli 
of the actual working of the pack, 
nor can he throw into the = sport 
his own personality as in otter-hunt- 
ing. With foxhounds there is_ not 
the same opportunity to employ his 
knowledge of woodcraft, to look out 
for signs of the quarry and to make 
himself useful in turthering and 
assisting the sport. Then when 
hounds find, the possibility is that 
they take their fox right away, and 


he is left helpless in the wake of the hunt. Not so with 
real enthusiast cares not how fast 





the pack may go; he is with them or neat 
while quite as much enjoyment and 


excitement in scrambling over fences 
and overcoming obstacles as does 
the fox-hunter during a fast run. 
The fact that the otter-hunter sees so 
much of the actual science of hunt- 
ing the otter and is’ in- such 
close contact with hounds the 
whole while gives him a far greatet 
opportunity of becoming conversant 
with his sport and the wiles of the 
animal hunted than those have 
who follow the contemporary winter 
sport with the fox. The probability 
is that the average otter-hunter is 
a more “ knowledgeable’ man than the 
average fox-hunter, and it is equally 
probable that he is willing to pay a 
much higher price in the way of 
inconvenience and expenditure of per- 
sonal energy to enjoy his sport than the 
last-mentioned. 

Devonshire and Scotland may be 
looked upon as the “shires” of the otter 
hunting world. Both have long been 
famed for sport, and the latter more 
particularly for the breeding of otter- 
hounds. Mrs, Cheape, so well known in 
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sporting circles as * Thi Squire,” told 
me an interesting experience she 
had on the Isle of Mull, off the 
Coast of Scotland. A _ great many 
otters come into the rivers and becks 
there from the sea, and Mrs. Cheape, 
who owns an estate on the island, 
brought some hounds from Worces- 
tershire to hunt them. The Mull 
folk had never seen a_ pack of 
hounds before, and when they heard 
them running ran into theit houses 
and barred the doors. A great 
number of otters are shot on these 
islands, and their skins sold, while 
several of the Highlanders have 
shown me sporrans made of them. 
It is to be regretted that the otter 
meets with such short shrift in many 
parts of the country where not hunted 
(and it is to be feared where 
hounds do exist too), for he is not 
nearly so guilty of damage as is 
supposed. Of course, it is as a 
rule only those who know somethine 
of his habits who become aware ol 
his presence, so careful is he _ to 





remain unobserved by man. The UNDER THE BRIDGE. 

same may be said of badgers. 

Those who are ever watchful for signs of the fox or this strange animal, but not till an otter-hunting son ol 
other interesting fauna will often observe signs of them if the soil appeared was it classified. It was then fed on 
they exist in the bread and milk 
locality, though small tish placed 
they may not see in a tin ol 


them. I could 
mention many 
instances of those 
living quite near 
the haunts of 
badgers and otters 
who yet have 
never seen one ol! 


water and, if | 
remember rightly, 
frogs. It ! 
those connected 
with preserved 
waters and whor 
understand the 
ways of the otte! 
either spec ies. | 
remember, some 
years ago, a 
Cleveland farmer, 
whose land was 
watered by a 
river much used 
by otters (the 
Leven), finding 
one ot these 
animals fast in 
a rabbit trap 
he had set near 
or on the river 
bank. He had 


not the slightest 


who are able to 
cause so much 
destruction among 
them, but ince 
otter-hunting — be 
came more popu 
lar otter - killin 
has not been so 
common, Phere 
are probably more 
otters in | neland 
than anyone ima 
vines, and from 
reports to hand it 
would seem that 
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idea what it was, nae eee t h ere iS eve! y 
and, after some Ul’. AH, Wainwaring. SWIMMING THE STREAM. PYM pro a ol goon 
difficulty, stunned sport being en 
it, removed the trap, placed a strap round its neck and joyed. I am inclined to think that our forbears were right in 
carried it home. Farmers for miles around came to see beginning very early in the morning, both with the fox and 


the otter, or voing to the other 
extreme (as 1s sometimes done 
vet in Scotland) and hunting 
in the moonlight. It was pos 
sible then to run the drag ot 
the otter, a form of sport not 
so much appreciated nowadays. 
The lateness of the fixtures is 
owing more to the difficulty 
the followers of the chase find 
in getting to the meeting-place 
by four or five in the morning 
than to the affection for bed 
on the part of the officials. 
The Master of Hounds is 
much more a public servant 
than was his contemporary 
of years ago who owned the 
pack and met when and 
where best suited his own con 
venience. One day’s hunting 
was frequently ended by a 
dinner at which the next was 
arranged, the Nimrods fre 
quently spending the interim 
together over the bottle. 

HOMEWARDS Jj.» Faikvax BrakeBoroucu 
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LiFE AND THOUGHT HAVE GONE AWAY 


SIDE BY SIDE, 
LEAVING DOOR AND WINDOWS WIDE; 
CARELESS TENANTS THEY! 
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LOVE AND 
LETTERS. 


BY 


A. E. JACOMBE. 
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was forty years since 

they had met, forty years 

since they had quarrelled 
and parted. It was such a 
little quarrel too—just a quick 
word, a jealous retort, and then a sudden flame of anger. 
It was all about nothing, and Rachel had felt sure he 
would come back the next day and make it up; and so she sat 
by the window waiting for him all the morning, and all the 
weary afternoon. 

It had been just such a hot summer's day forty years ago as 
it was now. She had sat looking out on the London square as 
she was doing now; lately she spent most of her time at the 
window. The noises of the town rolled beyond the square; they 
were louder to-day than they were when she had waited for 
John. The sun beat upon the pavement and on the dingy 
houses opposite, and the trees threw wavering shadows on the 
grass. Nothing was changed, only the old houses were duller 
and dirtier, except where, here and there, one had been painted 
into evanescent freshness. She remembered how she had 
watched each passer-by who came into sight, thinking each one 
must be John, and how at last, towards dusk, his brother 
Edmund came along the street. She saw him mount the house 
steps, she heard him ring; even now she recalled the fever ot 
suspense with which she waited for the maid to open the door. 
Sie dared not go herself; that would be to betray her secret. 
Edmund would come in no, he was going away again ; 
but he must have brought some message. 

The servant brought in an old book. Mr. Edmund had left 
it, she said. “Is that all?” Rachel asked. 

Yes, that was all, only the old, brown book. As Rachel 
took it she saw it was an old work which John had praised, and 
so she had asked him to lend it to her. But why had he sent it 
now? Then she noticed that a page was turned down and 
some words underlined. She read them and hope died in 
her heart. 

“A woman’s tongue her true self quick will tell. Now 
know I thine, so bia my love farewell!” That was the message ; 
a cruel and biting one. John was tired of her, and had made 
their petty quarrel a pretext for parting. He had never loved 
her; surely he had never loved her! The old sorrow was alive 
in her breast to-day as it had been forty years ago. 

She had lived on in the grim house after her parents’ death 
alone with her two maids, seeing, at long intervals, some distant 
relative or old school friend. But most of them were dead now, 
and year by year her loneliness increased. She knew that soon 
after John sent her his message he had gone abroad for some 
years, but he was home again now. By chance, lately, she had 
heard that he was back in the rooms he had shared with his 
brother in the days when she had thought he had loved her. 
Perhaps it was that news, heard by hazard, that brought the 
dead days back so freshly to her mind, that and the hot June 
sunshine, and the blue shadows oi the houses as they slanted 
across the pavements. She had watched Edmund step from 
sunshine into shade as he went down the street while she clasped 
the little book. Or it may have been the soft air blowing in at 
the window that made her think of her youth. 

The book where his cruel message was entombed was still 
where she had thrust it, in the bookcase at the end of the dusky 
parlour. She had never touched it since. She had shrunk 
from it. 

Now she rose and crossed the room. The little book was 
in the darkest corner, but she found it at once and carried it to 
the window. ‘There was the turned-down page, the creased leaf 
was pressed into the next, and there was the pencil mark, faint 
now, drawn under the lines. 

The book fell from her hand as she gazed out across the 
sunny square. Her eyes were not too old for tears, and through 
her tears she saw her lost youth and her wasted love. 





The book had fallen open on APS 


the ground. As she stooped to pick a" 
it up she saw that a letter was ; i 


tucked between its pages, a letter to 
her, in her lover’s writing. The paper 
was brown and the ink faded, but, as she read it, her youth came 
back to her and her blood ran swiftly through her veins. 
‘Dearest Rachel,” said the letter, “ How can you forgive 
me for hurting so sweet a thing as you? I am not worthy to 
ask your pardon, and yet I cannot live without it. 1 am_ not fit 
to speak to you, and yet I love you! So forgive me, because I'v 
grace enough to love you, and send me word by Edmund, who 
is in our secret, where | may meet you. If there is no mess iwe 
I shal] know that my love is greater than yours and that | have 
offended beyond forgiveness, or that my foolish jealousy had 
some foundation. But that cannot be. Edmund bids me 
distrust all women, but I laugh at him, for you love me. I put 
this letter in the book you wanted to read so that your motiet 
may not be vexed with us, for I fear she does not love me over- - 
much. I would bring it myself, but | dare not come imto you 
presence without the surety of forgiveness, and Edmund offers 
to take it for me. | shall wait here in sick impatience until | 
get your answer, torturing myself with the fear of unforgive 


ness . . . oOrofabhappy rival. Your lover, John.” 
This dear letter had been waiting for her while the long 
days were passing. It was Edmund who had done her the 


wrong. It was he who had marked the words that had ended 
her happiness, and then he must have salved his conscience by 
leaving the letter in the book for her to find or not, as chance 
would have it. He had never been her friend. He had been 
ambitious for John, and had wanted him to marry a wealthier 
wife. And John bad believed himself unforgiven. . . . But 
it was not too Jate. There might still be happiness for them 
both. He had not married, Tle, too, had been true. 


A few minutes later she was in the streets and hurrying 
through ihe crowds. Peopie turned to jook after the neat, 
elderly lady who passed so quickly and with such gladness in 


her face. But, as she went along, she only saw the friends she 
had known years ago, 

Soon she reached the door of John’s chambers; she had 
been there once with her father. ‘There was his name, * John 
Meredith,” painted on the doorpost. A servant answered het 
impatient knock. 

“Mr. Meredith is in, but he is busy,” said the man. 

‘* He will see me,” she replied. ‘ Please let me pas 

The man, wondering 


” 


stood aside, and offered to open the 


ig, 
inner door. ‘* No, | will announce myself,” said Rachel. 

She opened the door very soltly. At last her lover was 
before her. He was bending over some books and had not 
heard her enter. He was greyer, thinner, more bent than in 


the old days; but her eyes gazed on her young lover, on the 
handsome youth who had wooed her, and were blind to the grey 
hairs. She laugiied to herself as she imagined his glad surprise 


when he turned and saw her. “ John!” she cried. 
He started, and, seeing a lady, rose with a look of vague 
wonder. He had been absorbed in a black-letter psalter. “ You 


wish to see me? I fear there is some mistake. . . .” \nd 
he waited, his hand on the back of his chair. 

* Don't you remember me ?” she asked, incredulously. 

He shook his head. “You must pardon me, madame, | 
cannot recall you.” 

“ Have you forgotten Rachel? Rachel Ilastings ?” There 
was a shade of reproach in her voice, the echo of her maiden 
coquetry. 


“Ah! Miss Hastings? Yes, yes; now I remember. It i 
so long since we met that 1 hope my discourtesy may be over 
looked 7?” 

“lt was not always Miss Hastings, John,” she said, 
softly. 
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Miss Rachel, then, if you will allow me. Pray sit down 

| tell me how | can ve you 
She took the chair he offered her. He was angry still, s ie 
thought; he had not forg n her heartlessness: but when he 
knew . « « “It came to tell you that I had never had your 
tter. Never till to-day. What must you have thought of 

Kl t years. . . . But when | found it, notan hou 

in the old book—it had not been touched, John—-I came to 
1 at once. Ss paused; something in his manner chilled h 
| iS Was not! ke the | hn who had been het love I. 
«* \\ ut letter and what book ? he asked. 

Phe letter you wrote me after our silly quarrel . . . that 
is my fault. You remember you put the letter in the book for 
ir iny dear mother should see it and be vexed. And Edmund 
rought it. Surely you remember " She spoke wistfully; he 

tid not have tor gotte 


tle took the book which she offered him and looked at it 


werly, © This is the volume that has been missing from my 
for years,” he cried. ‘““My father always asserted the 
Wmes were complete. They were in his library which | 
herited, Miss Hastings. You have done mea great service. 
Now | po ; one of the very few perfect sets in the country. 
Pell me again where you found it, and how.” 

‘You sent it me with a letter in it forty years ago. You 
ther, Kdmund, brought it, and he turned down a page and 
lerlined some cruel words.” 

His tace fell as he glanced at the page. ‘“ Yes, it is slightly 

dishyured. Edmund was always careless with books,” he said, 

moothing the crumpled leat tenderly. “Tle never loved them 
L did : 

‘Your love was not always given to books,” she said. 


Once you and | She stopped; he was smiling, he was 
unused. Was he laughing at her? 
* Ah! | remember there was some boy and girl courting 
between us. This recovered volume will be a pleasant memento 
{ the past, Miss Rachel.”’ 
“1 Joved 
iy. 
“We were young and foolish, dear lady. But I do 
remember now that | was quite upset by the affair at the time 
went abroad soon after. Travelling is the accepted panacea 


1 you, John, and you loved me,” she said, 


for such cases, 
\nd you were cured Yet yousaid youloved me. . . .” 
4 4 
An eye of sloe, with ear set low, 
With horse’s breast with depth of chest, 


With breadth of loin, and curve in groin, 
And nape set far behind the head 


Sue were the dog’s that Fingal bred Q)SSIAN 


ROBABLY no breed of dog has been the subject of 
yreater controversy than Ireland's historic hound. 

\bout thirty years ago a long anj important discu 
sion was 
carric d 
on in the Press 
on the nature and 
istory of the Irish 
wolf hound. Che 
pring ipal writers 
were Captain 
(;raham, the Rev. 
\W. B. Wynne and 
Mr. FF. Adcock, 
lhe chief point at 
issue was whether 
the hound of that 
day was desc ended 
from the Canis 
Graius Hiberni- 
cus, or whether it 
Was a dog evolve d 
from a combina- 
tion ot two ol 
three other breeds. 
Some ot the 
writers contended 
that the original 
type was extinct, 
but Captain 


Graham held, and, 


| think, mightily so, 
that the ancient 
breed was til! 


extant, though the 


examples wereltew 7. Fall, WE 


“ 





He looked at her with a little smile of amused pity. “! 
believe | was sincere in my protestations,” he said. ‘1 trus 
you afterwards found someone more worthy ?’ 

“| never murried,” she answered, with a catch in her throat. 

“Nor I. We chose the wiser course.” He was fondling 
the book; he wanted to be alone that he might examine it. “| 
am indeed most vrateful to you for returning this,” be said. 

“For that?” She po nted to the book. “ ¢ nly for that ? 
Have you forgotten everything else? The old house, the garden 
where we walked, those summer evenings? . You used 
to say you would never forget.” 

“They remain as charming memories, but I must not ke p 
you ¢g ssiping about old follies. Have you far to go? Let my 
man call you a cab.” 

“| am still in the old house,” she said. 

“And | in my old rooms. What creatures of habit we are ! 
Well, | am most obliged to you for this. — 

She un lerstood at last that the old book was of more value 
to him than the love he had forgotten. hat was the treasure 
she had brought him, not her constant heart. She rose and he 
hurried to open the door for her. 

“ Wait,” she said, breathlessly. ‘ You have thrown the 
letter down.” 

*“ It shall be burnt at once,”’ he reassured her. 

‘No; give it tome. It is mine.” 

He picked it up from the floor where it had fluttered and 
vave it to her with a smile of 
for relics,” he said. “It’s a pretty taste and a favourite with 
ladies.”’ 

She snatched at the faded paper. “It’s all I have left,” 
she said. 

At the outer door she paused and looked back. He was 
hanging over his recovered treasure with a miser’s joy, and she 
knew that she was forgotten. She passed out into the street. 

Night fell as she sat by the open window and looked out 
over the square. The wind was chill, but she did not feel it, for 
her heart itself was cold. Her senses, roused for an hour of 
hope, her youth, recalled for so short a space, both were numbed. 
They had come to life only to torture her. 

Che faded letter was in her hand, held loosely, for what 
value had it now? The faded words mocked her. A breeze 
blew in a sudden gust, and she opened her fingers and watched 
the paper whirl away into the night. 


indulgence. “ You have a fondness 


WOLFHOUND. 


and degenerate in type. Working upon that assumption, he gave 
much time and labour to the resuscitation of the breed. ‘To 
him, more than to anyone else, all lovers of the Irish wolfhound 
are indebted for the present handsome dog, whose history has for 
so many centuries been associated with that of the Emerald 
Isle. The antiquity of this breed is beyond question. The 
first authentic mention of it is made by Consul Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus, A.D. 391, who sent seven of these dogs to 
Kome, where they 
were used in the 
arenas to fight 
lions, bears and 
captive Saxons. 
The wolfhound is 
frequently men 
tioned in Irish 
history. The old 
chieftains called 
it the Mil-Cha. 
Wolfhounds were 
used in war, as 
well as in. the 
chase, and were 
held in great 
reverence, only 
princes and chiefs 
being ‘allowed to 
keep them. The 
coat of arms of 
the early Irish 
kings was com- 
posed of the harp, 
the shamrock and 
the woifhound, 
with the motto 
underneath, 
“Gentle when 
stroked, fierce 
when provoked.” 
In the ninth cen- 
THREE. Copyright tury the Welsh 
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laws contained clauses entailing heavy 
penalties on anyone injuring the Irish 
wolfhound. About 1336, Edward III. is 
said to have sent his huntsman to Ireland 
for wolldogs with which to hunt the 
wolves which, at that time, were numerous 
in England. Staniland, writing about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, in his 
description of Ireland, says, * Ireland is 
stored of cows, excellent horses, ot 
hawkes, fish and fowle. They are not 
without wolves and greyhounds to hunt 
them, bigger of bone and limb than a 
colt.” In 1562 the Irish chieftain, Shan 
} O'Neill, sent to Queen Elizabeth, by the 
Karl of Leicester, a present of “two 
horses, two hawkes and two Irish wolf- 
dogs.” Evelyn, writing about 1566, in 
describing the savage sports of the beat 
garden, says, ‘The irish wolfhound was 
a tall greyhound, a_ stately creature, 
indeed, and did beat a cruel mastiff. The 
bulldog did exceeding well, but the Irish 
wolfdog exceeded.” 

In 1614, James I. granted a patent 
to one of his Irish subjects to keep 
twenty-four wolfdogs in each county to 
protect the farmers’ flocks from the 
ravages of wolves. Previous to this 
there had been a great demand for them 
in many foreign countries, and they had 
been exported to. Sweden, Denmark, 
l‘rance, Spain, Persia and India. Indeed, 
so much were they sought after that they 
lLecame scarce in Ireland, and in conse- 
quence wolves increased so rapidly that 
Cromwell issued an order prohibiting the 
exportation of ‘ Wolf-dogges.” With 
the extermination of the wolf in Ireland 
about 1710, less interest was taken in 
the breeding of these hounds, and they 
soon deteriorated in numbers and quality, 
and eventually were kept only for State 
ceremonies. Some wonderful stories are 
told of the size of these ancient dogs. 
Oliver Goldsmith says that while on a 

visit to Ireland he saw several of great 
size, the largest of which was 48in. high. 
Dr. Johnson tells us that during his tour 
in lreland he saw a wolfhound’s skull 
which was as large as that of a donkey. 
The statements of these litterateurs must 
be taken with reserve. Goldsmith, not- 
withstanding his “ Animated Nature,” 
‘was more elegant as a writer than 
accurate as an observer,” while the great 
lexicographer had a weakness for the 
use of hyberbole. In the museum of 
the Royal Dublin Society there are two 
Irish wolf hounds’ skulls, the size of which 
points to a dog of, perhaps, from 3oin. ; if 
to 32in. in height. The modern speci- T. Fall, CH. COTSWOLD. ae 
men is talier, the height generally looked 
for in a dog being about 34in. This is 
sometimes exceeded. One of the dogs 
(Felixstowe WKilronan) illustrated here 
stands 354in. at the shoulder, and being 
not yet fully developed, he will probably 
reach 361n. The Irish wolfhound, for 
its size, is surprisingly active and’ fast. 
Major Sheweil told the writer that his 
dog Champion Cotswold, who stands 
344in. high and weighs 154lb., cleared a 
five-barred gate in chasing a hare, and 
that while out exercising on the Cotswold 
Hills he gave chase to a stray stag and 
ran him close for six miles. The stag 
only escaped by leaping a park wall 
nearly 7ft. high. The neck of a woil- 
hound should be thick and muscular, the 
head long and fairly thick, tapering 
towards the nuse, which must be large 
and black; the ears should be small in 
proportion to the size of the head, and 
carried half erect, like a greyhound’s; 
the body must be rather long, with lcins 
well arched, and the chest deep and 
wide, while the legs should be strong, 
straight and muscular; the tail must be 
slightly curved; the coat should be either 7. Fall. COTSWOLD DERMOT. Copyr 
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a black, grey, brindle, red or fawn colour, 
though white was common at one time; it 


must be long and coarse in texture, giving 
a somewhat shaggy appearance. The ancient 


Irish harp, known as the harp of Brian 
Boriumlea, which is preserved in Trinity 
College, Dublin, is ornamented with the figure 
of a rough-coated wolfhound. In the painting 
of an Irish wolfhound by P. Reinagle, R.A., 
the dog has a very rough coat. In selectiny 
a good specimen the principal faults to avoid 
are: too light or heavy a head, large ears and 
those which hang flat to the face, a short neck, 
too narrow or too broad a chest, a sunken, 
hollow or straight back, bent fore legs, twisted 
feet, weak hind-quarters, too curly a tail anda 
general want of muscle. 

Unfortunately, this breed has never been 
popular to the extent some other large breeds 
are. Why, it is not easy to say. There are, 
however, some very good kennels in England 
at the present time, the best of these being 
that owned by Major and Mrs. Shewell of 
Cotswold, Cheltenham. They own what is, 
unquestionably, the finest team of Irish wolf- 
hounds ever exhibited from one kennel. Chief 
among them is Champion Cotswold, who is 
admitted by authorities on the breed to be the 
best specimen ever benched. To look at him 
is to see what a typical wolfhound should be. 
He is wheaten in colour, and has a long head 
and good body, with great bone and girth and 
is absolutely straight on the legs. He was 
bred by his present owners, who are, naturally, 
very proud of him. His sire was Champion 
O'Leary and his dam Princess Patricia of 
Connaught, the mother of the kennel. He is 
seven years old. In the show-ring he has an 
unbeaten record. At the Kennel Club shows 
he has won the challenge certificate six years 
in succession, thus creating what is, probably, 
a record in all breeds. No fewer than twenty- 
three championships have been awarded him, 
and his number of prizes totals sixty-nine. 
He has now retired upon his laurels, and is to 
be reserved for stud purposes. As a sire he 
commands the highest fee ever known for a 
show dog. His progeny includes some of the 
best hounds exhibited. Another hound at 
Cotswold of scarcely less merit is Felixstowe 
Kilronan. He is only eighteen months old. 
To try to enumerate his good points is un 
necessary. He was bred by Mr. Spooner, who 
sold him to Mr. Everett, from whom Major 
Shewell bought him after the Birmingham 
Show. This dog’s show career opened at the 
Ladies’ Kennel Association Show last June, 
when he was placed first in the’ limit and 
second in the open class. At the recent 
Birmingham Show he was given the premiet 
position in his classes, and also the challenge 
certificate. Kilronan is not yet fully developed, 
but when he is, he will be one of the best dogs 
of any breed in England. 

Cotswold Watch is another young dog. 
He is 33in. in height and weighs r30lb. He 
was bred in the Adel kennels. He was first 
shown at the Botanic Gardens last June, 
where he was given first place in the novice 
class. At Dublin four prizes were placed to 
his credit. He also won a third in the limit 
class at the Kennel Club Show last October. 
Cotswold Dermot is a good dog, and a home- 
bred one. His pedigree is of the best: a son 
of Champion Cotswold out of Iris (Marquis 
of Donegal out of Meala). In 1907, at 
Cruft’s, he took first limit, second open, silver 
challenge shield and silver shield for the best 
dog in open and limit classes; Dublin—first 
limit ; Belfast—first open, challenge certificate 
and special for best in the open class; Edin- 
burgh—first open, challenge certificate and 
gold medal. Dermot is a grey brindle stand- 
ing 344in. He is a powerful dog, with good 
bone and coat, and that perfect temper which 
is one of the characteristics of this breed. 
Since the photographs for this article were 
taken he has been sold to America. Major 
and Mrs. Shewell own not only the best Irish 
wolfhound dog, but also the best of the opposite 
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sex, V1Z., Champion Cotswold Patricia. She is by Wolf Tone out 
of Princess Patricia of Connaught, and is a home-bred one. Her 
colour is light brindle. She has a great deal of bone and is very 
active, being able to run a rabbit down with ease. In the show- 
ring she bas beaten every bitch she has been shown against, and 
has won thirteen challenge certificates at the following shows: 
Kennel Club (3), Cruft’s (3), Dublin (2), Ladies’ Kennel 
Association (2), Belfast, Richmond and Birmingham. Her 
prize list totals thirty-five wins, all of which are firsts but 
two, when she was shown in mixed classes and was beaten by 
Champion Cotswold. In 1905, at Richmond, she won four firsts, 
also the silver challange shield for the best bitch and the ladies’ 
silver challenge cup; at the Crystal Palace she was awarded two 
firsts, a special, also the ten-guinea challenge cup; at Belfast 
one first, and at Birmingham two firsts and a second. In 1906: 
Cruft’s—first open, silver shield and silver bowl ; Birmingham — 
second open and silver medal. In 1907: Cruft’s—first open, 
special for best of her sex in the show, silver shield and silver 
medal. In 1908: Cruft’s—first open; Dublin—first open ; 
Ladies’ Kennel Association—first open; and at the last Kennel 
Club Show—first open silver shield, silver medal and a silvet 
bowl. 

Champion Dhudera is a dark grey in colour and almost 
perfect in type. Her certificates were all won in 1907 at three 
of the principal shows in the lands of the rose, thistle and 
shamrock—London, Edinburgh and Belfast. She has won the 
principal prizes for her breed at Dublin, Ladies’ Kennel Asso- 
ciation, Belfast, Eastbourne, Edinburgh, Richmond, etc. 

Cotswold Bloom is not fully matured, and has only been 
shown once, when she took first in all her classes but one, where 
she was beaten by Cotswold Patricia. She is litter sister to 
Felixstowe Kilronan, and is a 
light brindle, measuring nearly 
33in. and weighing about rrolb. 
It given the opportunity she 
will doa great deal to uphold 
the high reputation of the 
Cotswold kennels. In addition 
to the hounds mentioned, many 
fine specimens have borne the 
Cotswold prefix, among which 
are O'Leary, Cross, Paddy, 
O'Shea, Wolf and Astore; 
and added to these must be 
Felixstowe Dromore, Wolf 
Tone, Kilcullen, St. Canice, 
Iris and Artara Astorc. 

Major and Mrs. Shewell 
are devoted to their hobby, 
and grudge neither time nor 
money to further the interests 
of what has been called the 
“king of dogs.” Major Shewell, 
who until two years ago was 
the hon. secretary of the 
lrish Wolfhound Club, was 7. Fail. 
an admirer of the breed long 
before he kept them. He says: “I remember as a_ boy 
seeing Captain Graham's hounds, and thinking them the hand- 
somest, biggest and gentlest dogs living, and | now know them 
to be all this.” H. Boycorr Oppy. 


FORGOTTEN BOOKS. 


The Hermit: or the Unparalleled Sufferings and Surprising 
Adventures of Mr. Philip Quarll; An Englishman who was 
lately discovered by Mr. Dorrington, a Bristol Merchant, upon an 


i Pease s 


uninhabited Isiand in the South-Sea; where he bas lived above 
Fifty Years, without any human Assistance, still centinues to reside, 
and will not come away. 1727. 

r HERE is a fashion in fiction, as there is in the cut of a 
coat or the shape of a house. When once a master 
has shown his skill, there are a dozen upstarts ready 
to mimic him, and to assure a willing public that they 
have shunned the faults and enhanced the merits of 

their original. Twenty versions of the same book always glitter, 

spick and span, on the shelves of the circulating library, and it 
matters not which is taken down first; a random choice does no 
injustice either to readers or authors. What happens to-day 
happened also in the very beginning of time, and if we do not 
always know the indiscretions of the past, it is because the passing 
years winnow the chaff, and leave only the grain of excellence 
upon the threshing-fluor of literature. ‘“ The Hermit,” for 
instance, would never have been written had it not been for the 
splendid example of Daniel Defoe. It is true that the author, 
with the arrogance of his kind, thinks ill enough of his model. 
He sadly deplores the fact that “ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘* Moll 
Flanders ” and **Colonel Jack” have had their admirers among 


the lower rank of readers, and takes comiort in the reflection 
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that though his own “ surprising narrative be not so replete with 
vulgar stories” as Defoe’s, “it is certainly of more use to the 
publick, because every incident, herein related, is real Matter ot 
Fact.” So have I heard a bold critic of the street declare that 
his favourite reporter was “like Dickens, only more refined.” 

‘he machinery of the story is of an engaging simplicity. 
Once upon a time Edward Dorrington, a famous merchant of 
Bristol, set sail, as did Woodes Rogers before him, to the South 
Sea, and traded all along that coast to Mexico, Having 
despatched his business, and wishing to kill an idle hour, he 
went a-fishing with a Spaniard named Alvarado, Suddenly the 
boy engaged to row their boat spied a clift in the rock, and 
calling to them with precipitation, ‘‘ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” he 
cried, *“* I have made the discovery of a new land, and the finest 
that ever the sun did shine on.” The island, indeed, deserved 
the boy’s enthusiasm. It was of an agreeable aspect, ‘* made by 
nature for the creating of pleasure and the condolence of grief.” 
A curious grass, something like camomile, covered its surface, 
which was pleasantly diversified by groves of lofty trees. At 
the first sight, the travellers discerned no signs of life, save 
troops of chattering monkeys, some green-backed and white- 
faced, others, more modestly coloured, of white and grey. But 
presently they came upon an elegant structure, half house, half 
arbour, the clear token of human ingenuity. It was surrounded 
by a green hedge, the harmonious home of many singing birds, 
and was as comfortable within as beautiful without. Driven by 


curiosity to continue their walk, at last they encountered the 
artificer himself— a venerable old man, with a worshipful white 
beard, which cover'd his naked breast, and a !ong head of hair 
of the same colour, which, spreading over his shoulders, hung 
down to his loins.” Such was Philip Quarll, the English hermit, 
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who for more than fifty years had lived in solitary contentment. 
To Edward Dorrington he gladly poured out the story of his life, 
and confided to his care a parchment scroll, whereon was written 
a full record of his unique experience. But he sternly resisted 
all the arguments wherewith the Bristol merchant would have 
tempted him to leave his hermitage, and Dorrington sailed sadly 
away with a manuscript in his pocket whose finer delicacy was 
destined to throw discredit upon the vulgar narrative of Defoe 
and to confer a gracious immortality upon the devout and 
ingenious Philip Quarll. 

From the very outset the career of Quaril was modelled, as 
has been said, with a sincere fidelity upon the published works of 
Daniel Defoe. In fact, he legan his life as Col nel Jack and 
ended it piously as Robinson Crusoe. <A waif in the streets of 
London, he was over-shadowed, like his original, by the suspicion 
of crime, and took refuge from his evil associates on a ship bound 
for the East Indies. On his return from a successful voyage he 
combined the professions of soldier and singing-master, and 
proved himself so fine an artist in polygamy that when two of 
his wives disputed for his possession, no less than four ladies 
laid claim to him in court. Though a harsh judge condemned 
him to death, he had no difficulty in procuring a pardon, and in 
a fit of repentance for his sins and of disgust at the iniquities of 
London, which he had most generously shared, he set out on a 
journey to the South Seas, from which he never returned. But 
even in moments of death and danger a benign Providence 
watched over Philip Quarll. When the ship that carried him 
and his fortunes struck upon a rock, he, being bold and active, 
was astride upon the maintop, and thus escaped the general fate 
of drowning. In brief, while the others found a grave in the 
trough of the sea, he was hurled comfortably into a terrestrial 
paradise, where he had but to look about him for the blessings that 
every heart desires. Being wearied with the storm, he sat him 
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down under a cluster of tre that made an agreeable arbour, 
ind soon fell into a deep slumber. Upon his awakening, he was 
seized with the pangs of hunger, and wandered up and down in 
search of food. \s he was renouncing all hope, he heard a 
sudden noise issuing from a creek in the rock, and hastening 
thither, “he sees a tine, large cod-fish, near six foot long, dabbling 
in a hole inthe rock, where the late storm had cast it.” To whip 
off his garters and to run them through the fish’s gills was the 


work of a moment, and before long he had hauled his prize on 
to dry 


l. Aleanwhile, to recover his failing strength, he had 
made a hasty meal of the oysters and mussels which lay about 
his feet, and that the cod might not lack a relish, he filled his 
pockets with the salt which he found in the concavities of the 
rock. Tlenesforth the willing earth supplicd his wants, and 
pampered his luxury. The roots, upon which the native monkeys 


fed, were far better to his taste than artichokes. When he 
yrew tired of fish, he did but cross his domain to find antelopes, 


the memory of whose tender flesh made his mouth water as he 


recorded his triumph. His house was a model of natural 
architecture — warm in winter and cool in summer. For the 
building of it, he made a clearing in the forest, 12ft. square, and 
left a tree standing at each corner. The spaces he filled up with 
young plants, and bent the branches on top from both sides, 


interweaving them one with another and overlaying them until 
the roof they formed was thick enough. And presently he had 
walls, which within showed nothing but hard, dry bark, and 
without wore always the appearance of an arbour, green and 
fresh. Every day he won a fresh victory over Nature, and every 
day solaced his loneliness with the noblest sentiments of morality. 
In trite observation he eastly outstripped the worthy Crusoe 
himself. He exposed to his own satisfaction the vanity of 
human wishes. Ile anticipated the ingenious Rousseau in 
proving that the only proper life for man was lived in the woods 
and in the free air of heaven. Tle, too, was almost persuaded to 
go on all fours, and had it not been for the example of the 
monkeys he would doubtless have succumbed to the common 
imstinct. 


He had not a man Friday. He had a far more amiable and 
intelligent companion in Beaufidelle, a green monkey of fearless 
wisdom and unchanging loyalty. It is Beaufidelle, indeed, that 


is the most brilliant invention of the author of this book. The 
beast’s beauty first won the hermit’s admiration. He surprised 
him one morning taking a hearty breakfast, to which he had not 
been invited. His green coat shone like burnished gold, and 
Ouarll, desiring evidently to tame him, behaved witi the greatest 
delicacy. ‘That the poor monkey might not be disturbed, the 
hermit turned his back upon him until such time as he should 
have recovered from his natural embarrassment. The beast, 
perceiving that he was welcome, assumed an air of easy com- 
posure, which delighted Ouarll, and henceforth they lived on 
terms of equal friendship. And his new-found friend was no 
mere solace to the hermit’s loneliness. Ie was quick to learn 
all the lessons that were taught him. He collected sticks and 
tied up faggots; he picked the fowls under which Quaril's table 
always groaned; he turned the spit on which they were roasted ; 
in briel, he was more useful and more honest than the most 
faithful of servants, and wanted only speech to complete him for 
human society. His early death jeft the hermit inconsolable, 
and it was in this fashion that he died: Quarll, seeing that the 
other monkeys were wont to steal the roots he had collected in 
his larder, armed Beaufidelle with a club, that he might drive 
them off. And one day, when the incomparable beast had been 
sent to draw water at the well, his untamed brethren caught him 
unarmed, and with tooth and claw did him savagely to death. 
Henceforth the hermit’s solitude was profound. It is true that 
he trained other monkeys to his service, but from them he never 
eradicated the spirit of mischief, and he deplored the death of his 
noble Beautidelle unto the end. 

And vet he found a constant solace in the pleasures of the 
table. tle was an epicure, to whom nothing was denied, a 
gourmand, whose lightest fancy was instantly gratified. Did he 
wish for fresh-water fish? Nothing was easier than to walk 
abroad and discover a fish-pond, whose only enemies were a breed 
ot splendid kingfishers, whom he trapped and killed. Did a 
longing for pickled cucumter overtake him? He gratified it at 
once. A wild pomegranate furnished the vinegar, and a sort of 
parsnip instantly consented to ma querade as a cucumber so 
precisely that it would have deceived an expert from Covent 
Garden. Nor were the joys of sport denied him. If time hung 
heavy on his hands he watched the pitched battles wherein the 
hostiles tribes of monkeys engaged, or with his bow and arrows 
he slew the birds of prey who constantly threatened his larder. 
\nd when he laid him down to sleep such dreams came to him as 
have seldom comlorted the lonely traveller. Not only, like the 
damon of Socrates, did they prevent him from disastrous 
courses of action; they told him in parables what was happening 
many thousands of miles away. Thus they discharged at once 
the functions of the pulpit and the daily Press. It was by their 
kindly intervention that he knew of the beneficent revolution 
which, in 1688, conferred the blessings of freedom upon the 
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native land Qaarll was never to see again; it was they, too, that 
told him of the illustrious race which in the ensuing year would 
do honour to the British throne, showing him “the graceful 
countenance of the King, which denoted Justice, Equity, Love 
and Clemency.” 

With this expression of far-distant loyalty, the ingenious 
Quaril takes his fareweil, leaving us to wonder who it was that, 
greatly daring, recorded his adventures. The author is unknown, 


and perhaps unknowable. His book had an immediate 
success, and, enjoying the supreme triumph of being clipped and 
cropped into a chapbook, was sold by the pedlars. <As I 


have said, Philip Quarll affected to avoid the vulgarities of 
Defoe, and he retains to-day nothing more than the curiosity 
of impertinence, while “ Robinson Crusoe’ goes down the 
ampler stream of fame, an imperishable masterpiece of truth 
and beauty. Cuarces WHIBLEY. 


DAWN UPON THE HILLS. 


LITTLE Shepherd Boy trilled a mournful tune upon 
his reedy pipe. 

“It is dull up here on the hills,” he sighed, and 

stretched himself and slept. 

The Spirit of the Morning, clad in mists of all 
the rainbow colours, came down the sloping valley and touched 
him. “You poor little mortal,” she said. “You belong by 
rights to the plains and the towns. But as Fate sends you up 
among us, here on the downs, | must comfort you as best | 
can. Look and see, with fresh eyes!” 

But the Shepherd Boy only blinked. “ What is there to 
see?” he said. 

*“ Look!” she said. 

“ There is nothing here to make up for the games they are 
playing down below in the village street. At any rate, you can’t 
say the silly fat sheep are worth looking at.” 

He was cross. 

“ Look!” she said, and floated up the valley. It was a 
shallow valley with a few trees in it, and soon lost itself among 
the bare, round hilltops, while its edge broke out on to the bare, 
round hillsides. 

She floated up and up till she looked like a little wisp of 
cloud come down from the primrose sky, and then the Shepherd 
Boy saw her grow thinner till she melted among the green mounds. 

’ While he was straining his eyes to look up the valley, a 
little girl in a blue-grey frock came dancing down. She tripped 
very lightly and playfully among the tussocks of fine grass, 
pointing her toes and trymg all manner of steps. Then he saw 
another little girl dancing, and she was in rosy pink, but hardly 
more than a baby. After a while they saw each other. 

* Who are you?” asked the blue girl. 

“Lamthe First Sunbeam,” said the other. “Andwhoare you?” 

* [Lama little Raindrop that fell in the night. See how I 
sparkle!" and she shook out her dress tillit sparkled like diamonds. 

Then she went up close to the Sunbeam. ‘ You can’t catch 
me. little Sunbeam |" she cried, and was off over the erass with the 
little Sunbeam after her. They chased round and round and up 
and down; but it was no good—the Sunbeam was too young and 
feebie. 

* You are much too slow,” cried the Raindrop. ‘ You must 
wait for your big sister, who comes to wake the flowers. You 
can’t catch me, little Sunbeam.” 

And again she was off, up and down and round about, making 
nothing of the hillocks or the ditches, and diving through the 
furze bushes, while the poor little rosy Sunbeam had to go round. 
Her fat baby legs lagged behind, and she fell over a root that 
poked out of the ground. There she sat for a while, looking as 
though she would like to cry. But presently she cheered up. 

«| shall go on all day till I do catch her,” she said, and plodded 
on, round the furze patch. 

After she had gone the Shepherd Boy kept his eyes fixed on 
the furze, for he saw a hundred little fellows in dark green 
coming out and moving round about the bushes. Each hada 
bright yellow cap, and they were tiny, fat little fellows. A lot 
of little girls who must be their sisters, because they were so 
like them, came peeping out, and the little boys ran to them, and 
they flung their arms round each other's necks and gave a big 
kiss. The Shepherd Boy knew it was because they were gorse 
blooms, and when they are out kissing is in fashion. As each 
one seemed to want to kiss all the others, it took some time, and 
meanwhile three naughty little brown leaves came tumbling 
down the valley, hand-in-hand. As they made most of the 
journey by turning somersaults it was wonderful that they heid 
together. They stopped to laugh at the little green chaps. 
“That's a silly way to behave,” they said, rustling as they 
laughed. ‘“ We wanted to see what people did down the valley. 
We held on to our beech twig all through the frosts and gales, 
just to show that we could if we tried, till we got brown and 
crisp, and this morning we fell off, right on to the back of a 
fine young breeze who gave us a ride down here. If this is 
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all we shall see, it's not worth much!” and they rolled over 


together, laughing and rustling and mocking the poor green 
fellows till they looked shy and silly, and the little girls 
wanted to run in again. 

Lut suddenly one of the brown boys shouted to the others, 
«“ Here’s a strong, fresh gust. Catch him as he passes,” and they 
danced right up in the air, and flew helter-skelter down the valley 
wn the back of the wind. 

Then the Shepherd Boy looked up again, for he heard 
the sweetest sound in the world, and there at the head of the 
valley was a Sunbeam, taller and slimmer than the last. She 
blew on a golden trumpet, a long pure note, till the sky became 
brighter and the flowers woke up and tossed the dewdrops out of 
their hair,and the whole hillside turned to gold. As the Shepherd 
Boy looked, behold ! his silly flock of sheep came ove! the 
rounded hill, one by one, and as they passed into the green lap of 
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the valley, a golden light struck each one, and a ring of gold 
shone round each woolly back, while their bells all rang together 
with the sound of the Sunbeam’s trumpet. Sypit. BLUNT. 


THE BURIED CITY 
4 

,’ ? I, } . y 
OF KENFIG. 
- ON KENFIG, a hamlet of some doz:n houses, stands on a 
ridge fronting Swansea Bay, and across a mile of sand-dunes 
seaward of Ton Kenfig lies Sker Farm, immortalised by 
Blackmore From Sker Farm the white sandy beach stretches 
away mile upon mile towards the distant hills of Margam, 
heather purple and hazy under the blue sky of summer. 


Between the sand-dunes and the sea this sat beach lies with its marble 





kerb of foam like a road of light, desolate and voiceless except for the 
sound of the waves and the cry of the oyster-catcher, and with nothing 
moving upon it but the shadow of the gull and the cloud 

Walking along it on a bright summer’s day with the breeze and the sea for 
company, the sands wear a cheerful and open countenance, they are in tune 
with the freedom and colour and light that lie all around ; nothing could be 
more innocent of disastrous suggestion, nothing more suggestive of summer 
in her happiest mood. 3ut strike amid the dunes and a door seems to be 
shut behind you, the sense of freedom vanishes, the sun strikes hot but his 
glory is gone, and if you sit down and listen you will hear something that 1s 


not the breez a whisper, a sigh; now loud, now low It is the 
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sand, restless as the sea, All around yeu there is nothing | 
the dunes cut out the view of land and_= sea Some of thes 
dunes are old and breaking up in decay, some are just being born; the 
sand heaping itself round a tuft of the sea sedge, the heap increasing as the sea 
sedge grows, till the mound, once no larger than an inverted teacup, becomes 
at last a mountain on which you may stand and look far and wide, even to 
the master dune over there towards the hills of Margam, the great mountain 
of sand from which the wall of a broken tower projects This great dune 
never breaks up; it has been there ever since the time of Elizabeth, and 
deep down, buried in its heart, lies the city of Kenfig In writing * Ti 
Buried City of Kenfig” (T. Fisher Unwin) Mr. Thomas Gray has acted as the 
Schlieman of the vanished town, delving not in the sand, but the manuscript 
chest of Margam Abbey opened for him by the kindness of Miss Talbot. 
[he work is a monument of faithful labour that will appeal alike to the 
archzologist and the lover of Wales 

Documents are dry things, and of the old city of Kenfig nothing remains but 


a broken wall, a mound of sand, and documents; yet from this book which 
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otlers page upon page of docum nis, niw ch does not bogvle at producti 


the entire charter of Thomas Le Despenser in the original Latin, even the 
ordinary man can extract mater als for the picture of the w illed town, bristling 
with spears like a porcupine, with bugles blowing from the summit of its 
castle, the burgesses walking its streets, the merchants watching the ships 


lens makiny love, the trees 


unloading at its wharves, young men and mai 
blowing in the merry spring weather and nothing to hint of disaster, least of 
all the great stretch of yellow sands lying panther-like and lazy by the 
eevern Sea, 

Kenfig town was ancient even in the times of Elizabeth. In the old 
documents of Margam, dating far beyond that time, we can hear complaints 
of the invasions of the sand, just as, sitting amid the dunes, we can hear 
whispers and sighs of unrest rradition says that the burying of the city 
took place during a great storm in the time of Elzabeth; Mr. Gray, from 
documentary evidence, thinks otherwise He believes that the sand came on 
the city as the tide comes on the land, or as Fate comes on a nation, now 
Siient, now sighing, solily and with nothing to alarm the heart but much to 
vive the mind of the thinker pause, One leans with Mr Gray to this b 
for that is the way of sand, of the tide and Fate. 

Lazy Herculaneum, luxurious Pomoeii, languid cities of pleasure 
with a violent end in an hour, with all the acc ympaniments of melodrama 


It is interest 


ng tocontrast their fate with that of sturdy little Kenfig, bustli 
with trade, noisy with armed men blowing trumpets of defiar ut the 
Margam Hills, over which the hordes of the enemy were wont to swarm, and 
thinking never of the sand—the silent yellow sands, the warm and friendly 
sands with which the little children played In the great dune of Ke 

there lies a city, and also a parable that applies to the life of every natio 


every citv and everv man H D VERE STACPOOL! 
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OLD HALL, 


SUFFOLA, 


THE 


MR. H. 


Pg Nil astern Count contain far finer and better 
preserved example of late Gothic brickwork than 
the old Hall of the Will ibys now presents, but, 
very certainly, they have nothing more picturesque and 
poet Rising sheer out of its broad, tree-girt moat, tts 

wall of rich red where the bricks are crumbling, of green and 

ore and yellow where they are overspread with moss and 

li n reflected in the placid waters below where the water 

ints do not occupy the surface, it offers a picture which tixes 

res on the imagination and holds the mind enrapt. ‘To 

realise this absorbing charm you should come upon it on a fine, 
i en at a mon vhen the harassing rush of modern 





PARHAM MOAT HOUSE. 
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life has passed you by on the other side and the spirit of leisure 
and reflection is upon you. Sit, then, on the moat’s flowery bank 
with no companionship but the kine browsing amid the lush grass 
of the meadows and the swallows swiftly and silently flitting 
over the water. You merely have before you amid the Suffolk 
flats the ill-patched fragment of a hall never of the first rank and 
now a makeshift farmhouse. Yet in the warm light and long 
shadows you upon that will occupy and 
rejoice you at the moment and dwell long and lovingly 'n your 
memory afterwards. 
adequate 


are looking a scene 
Neither words nor photographs are quite 
to convey to another the impression produced by the 
long and quiet contemplation of this half-ruinous group of 
buildings set at an angle of the 
square island which the moaten- 
compasses, and bosomed among 
the trees and ivies that spring 
from the foundations of the lost 
portions of the house and of 
its wide-spreading offices. The 
architecture is much obliterated 
and the landscape is inferior. 
but colour and sentiment are 
playing very important parts, 
and they are largely produced 
by the absence of any hint at 
restoration, or mo- 
dernity, by the presence of the 
undisturbed action of Time and 
Nature, by the note of sympa- 
thetic and not unpleasing sorrow 
struck by the evident traces of 
the vicissitude that has con 
verted the remains of a former 
home of one of England's most 
blue-blooded families “into the 
roughly-repaired dwelling of a 
yeoman. The very homely re- 
roofing and re-windowing has 
to a large extent defaced 
and obscured the earlier de- 
tails, but not to the extent of 
preventing our observing in the 
bay windows and the chimney 
shafts on the south side much 
the same work that is preserved 
in better condition at East 
Barsham and at Great Ssnoring, 
at Oxburgh and at Cressing- 
ham. It will be seen that the 
original window-lights were all 
arched, and some of them were 
also cusped, and the same tre 
foliation appears on such part 
of the chimney shafts as still 
survives below the later plain 
top. Parham, therefore, must 
take its place in the long list ot 
brick houses, many of them of 
splendid kind, which the rich 
Eastern Counties were produc- 
ing during the reigns of the 
last of the Plantagenets and the 
first of the Tudors. Whether 
the Suffolk archzologists who 
visited it in 1863 were justified 
in positively placing it in the 
fifteenth century is open to 
question, for the style continued 
into Henry VIII.’s day. But 
their successors who visited it 
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in 1900 unquestionably erred in the other extreme in describing 
the house in their Transactions as “ bearing all the character- 
istics of the Elizabethan mansions to be seen in Suffolk,” and 
in assigning the second half of the sixteenth century as the Sir John de Peyton’s younger son, who, as a Crusader with 
date of erection. Not only the character of the architecture, Edward I. and as a justiciary of Ireland, was known as Robert 
but also the circumstances of ownership, suggest that the builder de Ufford. 
was neither the first nor the second Lord Willoughby de 


considerable piece of ground where will have stood an it 
buildings whose foundations probably served for the later man 


To Ufford, a few miles south, came, when Henry II]. was Kin 


To his Irish post succeeded his son, Sit lx uph de 
Ufford, whose marriage with an heiress of the de Valoines gave 


“ 
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Copyright ABOUT A STONE-CAST FROM THE WALL 
A SLUICE WITH BLACKEN'D WATER SLEPT, 
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Parham, but was Sir Christopher, the father of the first baron, him Parham and other Suffolk possessions, such as the founder's 
who possessed the estate from 1498 to 1527, or thereabouts. rights over Campsey Priory, which became the Ufford bury 
The manor had come to the Willoughbys through the marriage place. Sir Ralph’s son, Robert, born in 1298, often appears 10 
of the third Lord Willoughby d’Eresby with a daughter of the Froissart’s pages. He was with young Edward III. at Amiens 
famous Earl of Suffolk of Edward IILI.’s time. Though never a in 1329 when that King did homage for Guienne to Philip of 
castle or the home of great men, it was probably a place of France. In the next year he was one of the nine devoted 
defence from early times. Remains of an outer moat show friends of Edward who freed him from the dominance 
20oyds. beyond the present one, and the latter surrounds a very his mother and of her paramour, Mortimer, by seizing 
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i t in I] va re rded by rants of land 

the Castle and lordship of Orford In 337 I 

ns were increased by the gift of the honour of tye and 

Norfolk manors in order that he might have wealth to 

the Earldom of Suffolk which was conferred upon him. 

H as a prominent figure in Edward’s French wars. He 
f t in the left wing at Crecy and was in the hottest of the 
f tat Poictiers. Full of years and honours, he died some time 
before the King whom he had so gallantly and faithfullly served, 
ul n William succeeded to his lands and honours. He it 
' © built the church of Parham, and presented it, with a 
er Paten, bearing h arms, which it still p SSESSE He was 
last of the de Uffords, and when, amid the fierce Parlia 
ntary quarrels which raged round the minority of Richard is 
died suddenly in Westminster Hall, his possessions were 
divided amony the descendants of his sisters, several Suffolk 
manors, including Parham, coming to the Willoughbys. 
Willoughby is in Lincolnshire, and the family who held it and 
took their surname from it had no more than a local position 
| Sir William de Willoushby married the heiress of the Becks, 

ds of kresby, in the same county. Of them the greatest was 
\nthony, a cadet of the house, who became bishop of the Valatin« 
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Copyright RISING SHEER OUT OF TTS 
S of Durham, and held the North against Scottish inroad 
tle was a personal favourite with Edward I., a man of wide- 
reaching influence and of great wealth. Much of this, when he 


died in 1311, came to the share of his niece’s son, Robert, first 
Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, and the holders of the title, which 
has several times descended through the female line, have 
ever been, and still are, men of preponderating influence 
in Lincolnshire. It was the first lord's grandson who wedded 
Cicely de Uflord, and soon after fought by his father-in-law’s 
ide at Poictiers. Parham, three generations later, went to a 
younger son, to a Sir Thomas Willoughby who married a Fitz 
\lan and was among the victors of Agincourt. To his great 
grandson the Eresby barony reverted after having been carried 
for a time by heiresses into the families of Welles and Hastings. 
But when William Willoughby, elder of the Parham branch, 
became head of the family in the early years of the sixteenth century, 
the Parham manor went to his younger brother, Sir Christopher, 
and we are told of him that “he took up his residence here.” 
Nothing is more likely than that he should have wholly or in 
part rebuilt the house he found within the moat. Barsham and 
Snoring were among the many houses built by his contem- 
poraries, and if we were to open up and repair the windows of the 
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two Parham bays, and replace the present plain gable roofs which 
surmount them with the elaborate parapeted brickwork of which 
the spring is still indicated above the upper windows, we should 
at once be struck by the similarity of style which this remnant 
shares with the rich and sumptuous structures of Sir William 
Fermor and Sir Ralph Shelton. Sir Christopher Willoughby, 
like his father and grandfather, will have been buried at Campsey 
Priory. But in the days of his son and successor, Sir William, 
came the Dissolution of the Monasteries, and Campsey was 
vranted to the representative of its original founder, Theobald de 
Valoines. Sir William soon after parted with its site and lands, 
and that may possibly account for the presence at an odd place 
within the Parham moat of a very beautiful late Gothic building 
of stone used as a garden gateway. The moated enclosure is 
entered —at the opp site side to the corner ocx upied by the house— 
across the bridged moat through a large but rather plain brick gate- 
way. Thencea path leads toa fence, through which access towards 
the house is gained by means of the arched aperture of the 
stone edifice which is illustrated. But if it is a gateway now, 
was that its original purpose? It stands strangely isolated and 
unsupported by any masonry of its own age and material. It is 
too narrow and low for a carriage-way, and yet is wider than the 
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footw ty doors of the period were wont to be. There IS no 
appearance of its having been originally designed to be fitted 
with door or gate, and it is deeper than a doorway arch and yet 
not of the depth of a porch. But it is exactly of the width, 
depth and general construction of a tomb canopy, while its floral 
cresting, its traceried panelling and the richness and fulness of 
its heraldic ornamentation at once call to mind the chantries and 
monuments which were so freely set up by great families in 
cathedrals, minsters and parish churches during the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. What more likely, then, than that it was 
a Willoughby monument brought hither from the Priory church 
at neighbouring Campsey ? Whether it commemorates one special 
member of the family, and in that case which one, is difficult to say, 
as the shields in the spandrels and below the helm are much 
effaced, and it is one or other of these which might have told us 
this. From the five coats in excellent condition which fill the 
panels we can only derive rather general information. The first 
gives us Ufford and Beck quarterly, and this is repeated on the 
other four impaling, respectively, Strange of Knockin, Stanhope, 
Fitz Alan and Hastings. Now we have seen that Sir Thomas 
Willoughby, the cadet to whom Parham came, wedded a Fitz 
Alan. His elder brother's second wife was Stanhope, and his 
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mother was a Strange of Knockin. <All this is most appropriate 
to a monument set up at Campsey to the memory of Sir Thomas 
and his immediate descendants. But the Hastings coat is not 
so intelligible, as no Willoughby of the Parham branch allied 
himself with a Hastings. Their cousin, Joanna, Baroness 
Willoughby d’Eresby in her own right, was the wife of Lord 
Hastings, and it was because she had no children that a 


Copyright 


Willoughby of Parham became the ninth holder of the barony. 
He, therefore, or his father, may have included the Hastings 
coat among the great number that decorate the structure which 
commemorated their predecessors, and which his nephew, alter 
the Dissolution, may have moved to his home at Parham. 
The Sir William of Parham, who obtained and then sold 
Campsey Priory, fought in Henry VIII.’s wars and was created 
Lord Willoughby of Parham on the accession of Edward VI. 
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Both he and his wife were buried at Parham, but she was the 
heiress of the Heneage estates in Lincolnshire, and it is at 
Knaith that their descendants seem to have lived and to have 
been buried, even though death came to them in distant lands. 
The fifth and sixth Lords Willoughby of Parham led adven- 
turous lives. They were brothers, and Francis, the elder, helped 
to hold Lincolnshire for the Parliament against Charles I. 
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But he was a Presbyterian and a Constitutionalist, and when 
Cromwell and the Independents got the upper hand he declared 
that all was “hastening to early ruin,” and fled to Hollard 
and joined the Royalists. He held Barbadoes a while against tLe 
Commonwealth and then rendered it on terms, regained posses- 
sion of his English estates, plotted against Cromwell, returned to 
Barbadoes as Governor at the Restoration and was lost at sea 
in a hurricane off Martinique during the Dutch War in 1666 
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His brother, William, succeeded to his barony and _ his 
governorship. Hle was at his post when death overtook 
him a few years later, but the body travelled from 
Barbadoes to WKnaith, where three of his sons followed him in 
uccessive ownership. Then the title went to a _ distart 


Lancashire cousin, and either at that moment or earlie: 
Parham ceased to own Willoughbys as its lords. For a 
time Warners and Corrances, both of whom had made 
fortunes in the City of London, divided the parish between 
them, and then the Corrances, who dwelt in a new 
hall nearer the church, absorbed the whole. The home 
of the Willoughbys suffered decay and neglect, but became, 
for a short time at the close of the eighteenth century, 
the abode of a poet; for here it was, as we learn from 
the Transactions of the Suffolk Antiquarian Club, that John 
lovell, a rich yeoman farmer, lived with his niece, Sarah 
Klmy, and was visited in 1771 by young George Crabbe, then 
apprenticed to a doctor at Woodbridge but with a strong inclina- 
tion to verse. The young people fell in love with each other, 
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but it was a dozen years before 
Crabbe blossomed out into 
a parson and a_ poet and 
had means to set up house 
and wed the lady. \fter 
John Tovell’s death in 1792 he 
occupied the house for four 
years, and his son and _ bio- 
grapher describes it to us a 
he first knew it, when he 
visited his great-uncle there 
just before the latter’s death. 
“ His house was large, and 
the surrounding moat, the 
rookery, the ancient dovecct 
and the well stored fish ponds 
were such as might have 
suited a gentleman’s seat 
of some consequence, but one 
side of the house’ imme- 
diately overlooked a farm- 
yard full of all sorts of 
domestic animals and_ the 
scene of constant bustle and 
noise. On entering the house 
there was nothing at first 
sight to remind one of the 
farm:—a spacious hall, paved 
with black and white marble, 
—at ome extremity a_ very 
handsome drawing-room, and 
at the other a fine old stair- 
case of black oak, polished 
till it was as slippery as ice, 
and having a chime-clock and 
a barrel organ on its landing 
places. but this drawing 
room, a corresponding dining 
parlour, and a handsome sleep- 
ing apartment upstairs were 
all tabooed ground, and made 
use of on great and solemn 


occasions only.” The old- 
fashioned kitchen served for 
all ordinary purposes. It 


was eating and sitting and 
work room for the family and 
its dependents, and for Mr. 
Tovell’s evening  carousals 
over the punch-bowl. “Such 
was the strength of his con- 
stitution that though he seldom 
went to bed sober, he retained 
a clear eye and a stentorian 
voice to his eightieth year and 
coursed when he was _ ninety.” 
The whole description is an 
excellent one of middle-class 
country life in the eighteenth 
century. The house must 
have been more spacious and 
have retained more of its 
ancient features then than 
now. The sitting-rooms are 
modernised and com- 
monplace, but the kitchen 
still bears an old-world look, 
and we may still see, in 
our -mind’s eye, the old 
yeoman dispensing his rough 
but plentiful hospitality or 
his wife at her little table plying her needle to the light 
of a single candle. Bs 
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ILI-N the Daffodils are fluttering in the breeze, 
one thinks of the trees and shrubs that flower in 
the springtime of the year, and among the most 
gorgeous are the hardy Azaleas. It was my 
privilege and pleasure a few days ago to spend 

a few hours in the beautiful garden of Sir Edmund Loder, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, where Himalayan Rhododendrons, species 
and hybrids, Azaleas and a large company of rare shrubs 
grow with a vigour sufficient to make those who love thie 
things there represented envious. Leonardslee is a_ picture 
at all times; but it is in the = spring and early 
summer that this paradise of flowers is in its ripest beauty. 
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It is not possible to mention more than a few of the rare plants 
that give such interest to this garden, but the effect from the 
hardy Azaleas is indescribable. They are everywhere, giving 
colour to the distant hills, and we are aware of their presence 
from the spicy fragrance that fills the air. ‘The hardy Azalea 
or Khododendron—both classes are now grouped together is 
one of the most effective shrubs used for grouping. The 
groups in the Royal Gardens, Kew—and these were among the 
first planted in any garden—draw thousands of visitors at 
this season. Mr. W. J. Bean, the assistant-curator, makes 
some interesting and practical remarks on this beautiful shrub in 
his recently-published book, “ The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew.” 
Hie there mentions that just as Rhododendrons furnish us with 
the most beautiful of evergreen shrubs, so do Azaleas supply us 
with the loveliest of deciduous-leaved ones. The two are closel\ 
allied ; they are sections, indeed, of the sime genus, and a lesson 
may be learnt not only from the beauty of the grouping, but, as 
Mr. Bean says, ‘“* What adds so much to the charm of the scene at 
Kew is the setting in which it is placed’ At this season 
“the young unfolding leaves of the fine Beeches, Oaks and 
Lindens surround the garden with a beautiful background of 
shimmering green. . . Their needs under cultivation are 
the sameas those of Rhododendrons. They will not thrive where 
lime or allied substances are present in the earth. They like a 
cool moist soil, and, while preferring one of a peaty nature, 
succeed almost as well in a . 
sandy loam enriched by decayed 
leaves such as they have at 
Kew.” The hardy Azaleas 
have flowers of dazzling colours, 
orange, yellow, crimson, scarlet, 
a galaxy of hues that have been 
brought about by hybridisation 
—crossing the North American 
species with those from Asia 
Minor ; and we are indebted to 
Mr. Anthony Waterer for 
much of this sumptuous flower 
beauty. It is worth a long 
journey to see the wonderful 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
in his nursery at Knaphill, 
near Woking, at this season 
of the year. This strain of 
Azaleas-—if one may so call it 
is called the ‘“* Knaphill,” and 
is the result of years of patient 
work in selecting the finest 
forms, having flowers of as 
perfect a shape as possible, a 
work that is still proceeding, 
although it seems difficult to 
attain a higher ideal. The 
best plants to select are those 
three or four years old, and it 
is important, as I have already 
pointed out, to have a beautiful 
setting; this intensifies the 
flower colouring and makes the 
shrubs less conspicuous in 
winter, when they are leafless. 
At Leonardslee they are intro- 
duced among other shrubs, 
such as Rhododendrons, Bam- 
boos and Ericas, and Lilies are 
planted near them also, as 
these bloom when the beauty of 
the Azalea is over. A visit to 
the Royal Gardens, Kew, or to 
sucha nursery as Mr. Waterer’s 
at this season will be repaid if it 
is desired to plant Azaleas in 
the autumn. One can now 
select the colours most approved 
of, and this applies also to the 
Rhododendron. ce 


THe L1Lacs. 
LILAC-TIME is always one of 
great beauty in the garden, the 
sturdily-grown shrubs clothed with 
delicate green, heart-shaped foliage, 
and each shoot surmounted by a 
pyramidal bunch of fragrant flowers, 
creating a lasting interest. Strangely 
enough, the proper botanical name of 
the family (Syringa) has been applied 
to the Mock Oranges, with the result 
that a certain ameunt of confusion 
exists in the minds of many who 
love these flowers. Lilacs will thrive Copyright 
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in almost any so'l and situation, and onsequently their good nature i 
frequently imposed upon, but a little attention is more than repaid 
by larger flower-heads and _ increased vigour Practically all the 
yarden Lilacs appreciate a mulching with well-decayed manure plac 

over their roots early in the summer. In addition, it is advisable to remove 
most of the suckers or young shoots which are certain to be pushed up from 
the base, for they will quickly render the shrub an unmanageable thicket if 
allowed to grow unchecked, Those who purchase choice Lilacs should 


endeavour to obtain those grown on their own roots ; budded or grafted plants 
frequently fail owing to the common stock or variety on which they were grafted 
pushing out a shoot or shoots below the junction, with the résult that the 
choice variety dies out before the owner is aware that anything wrong 
has happened, there being very little difference in the foliage of common and 


good sorts. Among the best for the garden are alba grandiflora, large 
white flowers; Charles X., deep purplish lilac, but white when forced ; 
Marie Legraye, white; Emilie Lemoine, double white; Souvenir de Louis 
Spath, dark purple; and Michael Buchner, double purple F W. H. 


Tue FINKST OF THE MARSH MARIGOLDS (CALTHA POLYPEKTALA 


One of the most interesting flowers at the present time at Leonards] 
is the finest of all the Marsh Marigolds (Caltha polypetala), which first 
bloomed there. It is a native of the Caucasus and Asia Minor, and was 


first found by Dr. Radde at an elvation of 6,o00/!t. to g,oooft. in the 


Caucasus on the Turkish frontier. He sent seeds to the St. Petersburg 
sotanic Garden, from which plants were raised and flowered in 1894. It 
is a very robust plant, growing about 2ft. high, with handsome rich yellow 


flowers nearly 3in. across. Under favourable conditions the leaves attain to a 


large size, approaching 1ft. in diameter. 
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LESSER COUNTRY HOUSES OF TO-DAY. 


l!1]1—A VICARAGE AT FOUR ELMS, KENT, DESIGNED BY MR. M. MABERLY SMITH. 





Copyright THE EAST 
Hike two houses hitherto included in this series were 
built, for their own occupation, by architects with 


Lhey offered a direct and com 
plete translation of the aims and taste of their designers. 
then their distinction, and to 
thought to the matter of housing could they 
But their very 


The arrange 


strong personality. 


Therein lay charm and 


who gives 


no on 
have been without some interest and suggestion. 

individuality was against their adoption as models. 
ment was special to their authors, the materials to their locality, 


the form to their site. The house to which we shall now turn ts 


the outcome of wholly different conc ns. It may be described 
in one word as 
normal, But it 
just a hitth 
hore than that, 
for it has quality. 
It fulfils ordinary 


requirements 


under ordinary 
ircumstances. Its 
site is without any 


feature to influence 
and specialise the 
design. Its mate 
rials have 
oppor- 
the 


accoll- 


neo 
marked 
tuneness to 
place. il 


| 


mnodation is pre- 


cisely what is 
asked for to-day 
bv a family of 
educated habits 
but moderate 
means Its cost 
is neither more 
nor less than the 
usual market price 
of such a habita 
tion In all these 


the 
which ts 
freely asked 


readily 


respects it IS 


house 


»p rhit 
for and Verena 
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supplied. Nothing is more easy than to meet the demand for it if 
you are not particular as to the manner in which it is met. But 
if you are particular on this point, you are face to face with 
a difficulty. You are to provide the stereotyped number and 
desc ription of rooms 
eight bedrooms, bathroom, usual offices, etc. 
a compact and convenient arrangement. 
no way to startle convention. You are 
penny more than is needed. You 
distinctive to the locality, but 
transport brings to the spot 


an entrance hall, three sitting-rooms, about 

You are asked for 
You are begged in 
told not to spend a 
materials, not 
modern facility of 
usual 
their 
and 
most 


have to use 
such as 
from the centres” of 
production 
manutacture 
readily anc 
cheaply. Where 
then is the scope 
for particulat 
treatment ? How 
are vou to differ- 
entiate the house 
you are bidden to 
from a 
thousand others 
of the same size 
and kind? How 
are you to avoid 
the commonplace 
without falling 
into the eccentric ? 
This is a problem 
sufficiently difficult 
of solution to cause 
it. to be left alone 


design 


in the vast ma- 
jority of cases. 
The very essence 


of mindless com- 
monplace is ac 
ceptedassufficient, 
and repeated ad 
nauseam by the 
ordinary builder of 
mercantile mind 


CORNER, with or without 
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the assistance of an architect of 
the same mental calibre. But 
iuckily there are some people 
who ask that the thing should 
be better done, and there are 
architects wh», even within 
these narrow limitations, can 
give their work just that right 
and distinctive touch which 
lifts it up from the dead level 
and adds the spice of quality 
to the normal. This is what 
Mr. Maberly Smith has done 
in the case of the new Vicar- 
age at Four Elms. Though a 
vicarage, it is as a type of a 
layman’s house that it is noticed 
here. We live in an age when 
diversities in the characteristics 
of men and of places are 
checked rather than developed. 
Boys and girls in town and 
country are passed through the 
assimilating sausage machine 
of a cut-and-dried school curri- 
culum. If we travel abroad 
for change, we find the same 
people eating the same food in 
the same hotels wherever we 
go. The old distinctions of 
dress and domicile that once 
marked the varying positions 








and avocations of men have Copyright. THE DRAWING-ROOM. or Soe 
nearly all disappeared.  Relli- = 

» P - +. - : e ‘ ‘ li ? 
gion being conservative, the priest still slightly differences his adding roof-ridges and finials of cast-iron mediwvalism. But 

. ° : T : hea 66; . ve "tsi le as . ‘et » * S 
garb from that of the layman, but not his house. Not at least in the ‘Gothic rectory ” style has fortunately ceased to be fashion- 
essentials, though there has been a poor attempt at specialising its able. If the parish priest is to live a distinctive life, let his 
outward semblance. The strange fancy that, in architecture, the domicile be in its essence and its structure the expression of that 
words Gothic and ecclesiastical were synonymous led to building distinction, But if the exercise of his calling does not in a 


parsonages just like other houses of their size in shape and plan, marked manner tincture his domestic habits any more than in 
but decking them out with arched doorways and windows, and the case of the doctor or the lawyer, then there had b tter be no 
factitious forms and adjuncts to his house. Except, 
perhaps, for some slight accentuation of the spirit of 
simplicity and restraint, let it be on the same scheme 
and in the same style as that of his neighbours. Such, 
evidently, was the principle which produced the building 
that is now to be described. Its situation next to the 
church makes it convenient for the incumbent, but there is 
nothing else about it of an ecclesiastical nature. It isa 
small-sized gentleman’s house depending for its pleasant 
look upon the goodness of its lines and composition and 
not upon ornament. It is little more than a well-roofed 
parallelogram with little break or projection to its 
walling. On the east side large bays project half-a 
dozen feet and their hipped roofs are carried throug! 
to the west side and are there similarly terminated. 
But there is no projection to the west, the main roof 
being brought down over the staircase window, where 
headroom for the upper storey was not needed. The 


main roof-ridgve is not carried from end to end of the 


house, but stops short, and has gables, allowing of large 
windows for the attic bedrooms, below the sills of which 
spring the slopes of the roofage scheme of the north and 
south sides. This roofage, to the north, continues its 
descent in lean-to manner over the kitchen and offices, 
and there is a further projection of the building for out- 
house purposes, giving it ampleness of length and 
variety of skyline. A better-devised roof could not be. 
There is a reposeful quiet about its lines, and it is 
thoroughly well contrived to do the work of a roof; 
that is, to shoot the rain off without any fear of leakages 
in valleys, flats and obscure corners. It also affords 
abundant light to all the upper rooms of the house 
without the spottiness and dottiness which olten result 
from doriner windows. The unbroken stretch of roofage 
to the east is quite delightful, and, with the almost con- 
tinuous two-storeyed line of fenestration below it, any 
break in it would have been unfortunate. Whether, on 
the west side, the two skylights could have been avoided, 
or some other means of giving light at that point could 
have been contrived, was a matter worth more considera- 
tion than it perhaps received. They are rather ugly 
and not very practical. Their result is to give a little 
jar as one approaches the house on the entrance side, 
followed bya sense of real relief when one passes to the 
east and dwells on the entirely satisfactory arrangement 
which there prevails. As regards material, the brick 


and ules are local and hand-made; the stone which is 





used for the lower windows of the eastern bays came 
a ~ . ‘ 7 A Y LIFE ir pe st: her window iW l | 
THE STAIRCASE COUNTR rom Speldhurst: for other window mullioning, and fot 
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the exposed woodwork of the eaves, American oak was used, so 
that external painting is almost entirely avoided, and a little 
dditional initial outlay will result in a distinct after saving. 
he design ani the placing of the three chimney-stacks are 
very happy. They rise at Pp ints where they are needed for 
etlect. Their vertical lines carry up the eye just as tt inclines 
to weary of the pronounced hoiizontalism of roof, weather 
tiling and windows. Their form and their mouldings are 
thor rughly sauisiying, the elaborate shape iness of the shafts 
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Ded “oom 
PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
of that whi rises from the ground to the south giving a 
well-considered touch of detail and ornament to the sober 
building. but they are not merely placed for effect. Their 


positions exactly suit the interior arrangement. The fireplaces 
are everywhere conveniently placed, and every bedroom has one. 
Stepping inside, we find ourselves in a roomy, well-lit hall, from 
which an ample staircase leads us up by easy treads. The 
woodwork is quite charming, unless it be that the slight lessening 
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of the newel-posts towards the top gives a rather uncomfortable 
telescopic appearance, an idea that pressure on the finial will pro- 
duce a contraction as of a railway buffer. The three well-shaped 
sitting-rooms all face east, the drawing-room having likewise south 
windows, while the dining-room also vets a southern peep from 
the side-light of its bay. The study of such a house is often 
much used, and yet is crushed and pushed into a corner by 
its arrogant neighbours the drawing and dining rooms. Here 
we find nothing of the kind. It is of ample dimensions—over 
21it. long—and has pleasant windows and glass doorway giving 
on to the garden. Yet the dining-room is of fully adequate 
size, while the drawing-room with its simple though 
well designed, recessed fireplace has an air of comfortable 
spaciousness, The upstairs arrangement is revealed by the plan, 
and calls for no comment beyond a word of praise for its prac- 
tical commodiousness and good use of space. The house is a 
thoroughly enjoyable one to live in—li¢ht, airy, healthy—and its 
quiet but considered details everywhere please the wzsthetic 
sense. The site had its drawbacks—it was a flat of heavy clay; 
but a slight south-westerly slope allowed of effective drainage, 
while the whole of the ground floor was laid with wood blocks 
set in pitch on a 6in. layer of cement concrete. This treatment 
has proved perfectly satisfactory and the house is very dry. The 
contract price for the building was £1,875, and the total cost, 
including everything with the exception of the gates, fences and 
garden planting, was £1,920. The above additional items were 
not costly, as there was no fund for much garden amenity. That 
is the slight blot on a very satisfactory piece of work, but it is a 
blot which can be at any moment wiped out when finances 
permit. .At present the house does not altogether escape the 
fault of very many of its kind. It has some appearance of a 
dumped commodity, and not of a natural outgrowth from the 
soil. Our ancestors were satisfied with moderate sitting-room 
accommodation and a decided paucity of bedrooms; but as 
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households were then largely self-supporting, offices and out- 
buildings were ample and outstretching, and the house was not 
an isolated block, but part of a composition. Still more so 
was this the case after Lawson, in James I.’s time, had 
preached and planned the small man’s garden and orchard. 
With outbuildings reaching out on the one side, the wailed 
or terraced garden on the other and the forecourt in front, 
the small country house of the past was adequately environed 
and was welded into tke landscape. Nowadays all commo- 
dities are dropped daily by the tradesmen’s carts, and very 
little work or storage room is needed. Where stabling is not 
intended the yard may almost be suppressed. But, on that 
very account, more thought should be given to garden lay-out 
and buildings. Too often, however, we ask for interior accom- 
modation in such considerable and varied quantity that the 
purse is empty before we emerge from the door. 

7 We can only afford a short roadway serpentining 
between laurels to the porch, a quarter of an acre 
of flat lawn with one gravel walk surrounding it, 
~ and a square patch of ground dug and fenced for 
vegetables. None of this adds to the presence of 
the house. It accentuates its ugliness if that is 
its character. It gives the impression of forlornness 
if it is of such good design as the Four Elms 
Vicarage. This house calls for a better framing; it complains 
that it has not had its deserts. No architect should make such 
a design without including an adequate surrounding. The 
precisely apt terrace and wall and garden-house and pergola 
should be in the sketch, and the preparations for them should 
show in the building. It is then for the client to say whether 
he can afford to carry out the scheme at once, or merely hang 
up the sketch to look at with an eye to the future. Another 
man’s after-idea set on to and around a house not intended for it 
a” will not be the 
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; Comp leteness 
- of design—the 
‘ inclusion of every right adjunct and 
Pilar detail—should be the watchword of the 
' ‘ earnest and excellent school of young 
‘ architects which we have to-day. It 
may not all be realised, but it fosters 
hope, and hope plays a large part in 
keeping the human race going. Mr. 
‘ Maberly Smith has been constrained 
3 by circumstances to leave Four Elms 
Vicarage a little unsupported. But he 
: evidently knows exactly what is needed, 
z and the present incumbent, who has 


worked so well with his architect 

and, in his furnishing, has done 
so much justice to the rooms, must certainly be looking 
forward to the possibility of some day giving the finishing 
exterior touches to the charming home he has done much to 
create. H. Avray Tippina. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


THE COMING OF SPRING ON THE CAIRNGORMS, 

ONG after spring has arrived in the low-lying districts the lonely Cairn- 
gorm Mountains are still in the grip of winter, and Aprii has 
usually passed before the snows on the mountains begin to 
dwindle and the dark rocks of corrie and precipice reappear once 
more, It is at this season, when spring commences to make its 
presence felt on the snows of the hills, that the Cairngorms have 

a special charm, and a day spent amid their lonely solitudes must well 
repay the lover of the beautiful. As you leave the keeper's cottage in wild 
Glen Derry, where you have spent the night, the wind is blowing heavy sleet 
showers from the mountains to the west; but as the sun gains in strength, 
the clouds lift and break, and as you push on through the famous Larig 
Ghru—the mountain pass connecting the Spey with the Dee—the weather is 
clear and promising. As you cross the Lui Burn, which has its source in 
Ben Muich Dhui (4,296ft.), and look up the glen, you note tha’ Ben 
Muich Dhui is as yet shrouded in mist, but even on its lower slopes 
carries a great amount of snow. To the east, Lochnagar (3,80oft.), made 
famous by the poet Byron, is clearly seen, and as we rcund the shoulders 
of Carn a’ Mhaim (3,700ft.) and enter the Larig Ghru_ proper, 
one by one the Cairngorms come into view. Glen Geusachan, 
the sanctuary for the deer in the forest of Mar, with Monadh 
Mohr, covered deep under many feet of snow, at. its head, is 
to our west, while further north the Devil’s Point (3,300ft.) with its 
precipitous rocky slopes, where the golden eagle has its eyrie, stands out 
dark and forbidding. Behind it Cairntoul (4,241ft.), perhaps the most 
imposing of the Cairngorm Mountains, is dazzling white in the strong sun, 
with its summit just touched by light fleecy clouds, which are siowly but 
surely rising. Facing you, but still sume miles to the north, Brae Riach 
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$,248/t.) is seen, and on the eastern side of the pass, Ben Muich Dhui, the 
second highest hill in Britain. The pine forest is now left behind, the Jast 
trees being passed at an altitude of just under 2,o00/ft. You note a kestrel, 
which seems loth to leave the neighbourhood, and probably he is thinking of 
nesting in one of the ancient grey crows’ nests which are to be met with on 
nearly every tree. The eagle, too, nests in the outskirts of a forest rather 
than actua!ly in it, and prefers a tree on a sloping hillside so that he may 
have an extensive view from the eyrie. In this district it is pleasing to state 
that the eagles are allowed to rear their young in peace, as grouse are seldom 
seen in any numbers and are very rarely shot. 
A LongELy Boruy. 

As the Devil’s Point is left behind, you note a_ tiny keeper’s 
bothy built at the foot of Cairntoul and just across the river Dee. Though 
on Deeside, the nearest village to it is actually on Speyside, some ten miles 
to the north, and the bothy is one of the most wild and isolated habitations 
in Scotland, There is only one room, but notwithstanding its primitive 
condition, a keeper lives there alone during the summer months, and his 
solitary candle placed by the window has been the means of guiding more 
than one worn-out traveller who had lost his bearings in the mist. This 
hut is only some five miles from the source of the Dee, but even here the 
spring salmon occasionally penetrate, making their appearance late in July. 

THE Sourcé® OF THE Deke. 

A mile or so before the country march between Inverness and Aberdeen 
is reached, the river Dee divides into two branches. One of these, known 
as the Garbhchoire, strikes west, and has its source on the summit plateau of 
Brae Riach, where it issues from the ground 
at a height of some 4,o00ft. above sea-level. 
Chis source is known as the Wells of Dee, 
whereas the springs on the summit of the 
Ghruamach Pass are known as the Pools of Dee. 
Although the burn coming from the Pools is 
larger than that from the Wells, it has the 
shorter course, so the former is generally 
known as the true source of the river. A mile 
or so below its source the infant Dee plunges 
over the precipices of Brae Riach, and drops 
close on 1,000ft. in long waterfalls. At 
this time of year the river is completely hidden 
beneath the snow, even where it falls over the 
cliffs, and does not issue from the snow-bridge 
till it has joined the larger body of water. 
Near the summit of the pass you have a view 
of great wildness looking up the Garbhchoire, 
with Cairntoul and the Angel’s Peak — so 
callec ; it is said to keep the Devil’s Point in 
its place—on the left of the valley and Brae 
Riach’s massive bulk to the right. You cross 
the Dee a short distance below the Pools by 
means of a gigantic snow-bridge many feet in 
depth, beneath which you can faintly hear the 
rush of the water. 

AN ALPINE CLIMB. 

Having crossed the infant river, you strike 
up the almost perpendicular face of Brae 
Riach. You now have passed beyond the snow- 
line, and as each step has to be cut, going is 
necessarily slow. You are struck by the scarcity 
of ptarmigan, only three or four being seen 
during the ascent to the summit cairn, but 
doubtless the golden eagle has been over the 
ground in advance. As you ascend the hill the 
clouds are seen to be descending all round, 
and soon a blinding shower of snow sweeps 
down from the west. Before it clears you have 
gained the summit plateau, and as the sun bursts 
forth the view is majestic in the extreme. A 
cornice of snow many feet thick projects over 
the edge of the precipice, and the whole plateau 
is a stretch of spotless white, with the summit 
cairn deeply encrusted with snow and ice. 

THE DeLicuts oF GLISSADING. 

Taking a somewhat different route for the 
descent, you strike an almost perpendicuiar 
slope with a large snow cornice projecting over 
it. On an average day the snow would be too 
hard to glissade down the slope; but .to-day 
the strong sun has softened the surface and 
allows you to ‘‘brake” with your feet as you 
descend. Still, it requires a good deal of 
courage to start yourself over the edge, especially 
as another of the party has preceded you, with 
hardly successful results; but once launche:l 
away the ‘* going” is not so fast as you expected, 
and the bottom of the slope is reached without 
mishap, after a delightfully exhilarating ex- 
perience. Inthe distance are seen a party of 
mountaineers crossing the Larig Ghruamach 
from Braemar to Aviemore, and from the slow 
progress they are making it is conjectured that 
they are finding the walk through the snow 
somewhat trying. A magnificent view is 
obtained of the whole length of the pass to the 
south, with Beinn a Ghlo (the Mist Mountain) 
in the background 

EAGLE AND PTARMIGAN. 

Just before regaining the pass you 

discern a small speck in the vast expanse 
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of snow, and closer inspection shows it to be a dead ptarmigan. The 
bird is scarcely cold and in beautiful plumage, having already lost a great 
many of its white winter feathers These have been replaced by the 


greyish lichen-coloured ones of the summer dress, and the young, immature 
feathers are seen growing beneath the larger ones, showing that the 
authorities who state that the bird does not moult during the change of 
colour are mistaken. According to these authorities, new feathers are not 
grown, but the winter ones lose their whiteness and become lichen-coloured. 
Evidently this particular bird has fallen a victim to the golden eagle 


B'S» 


which 
you have before now seen chasing ptarmigan, seemingly for the mere 
pleasure of the thing. The dead ptarmigan is the last interesting object 
seen during the long tramp through the pass, until at length the welcome 
light of the keeper’s lodge is seen in the clear mountain air, and your 
destination is reached after an outing on the hills of more than thirteen hours’ 
duration. SETON GORDON. 


ORNAMENTAL GEESE 
A LAL 4 4 a 4 —* 
ARWIN did not often make a mistake, but when he 
ascribed the small amount of variation in the 
domestic goose to the fact that it has not been much 
‘* selected” because no one makes a pet of it, he was 
forgetting that this has not always been the case. 
Penelope consoled her dreary waiting for the long-absent Ulysses 





AT THE WATER'S EDGE. 
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therein depict 
reese were uselu 
pets, even Ho ne 
eaten, on account 
of their well 
known watchiul 
ness; *‘" more 
wary than dogs” 
is the gor e, 
according to one 
classical poet. 
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is believed to be tairly plentiful in Nort Russia. In this curious 
breed the feathers: of the back are long, loose and curled, 
hanging down nearly to the ground, so that the bird looks as if 

it bad a curious kind of fleece, while the wing-quiils are 
deformed, twisted and useless. These geese are white, or only 
slightly pied, and are always admired as curiosities; but they 


should be kept pure, as crossing witl other geese produces 
a bird which is merely ugly, frouzy-looking and no curiosity 
it all, Perhaps the commonest of ornamental geese is a bird 
which in Eastern Asia is the ordinary domestic goose of the 
country, the common goose not being found as a domestic bird 
further East than the Western Frontier of India. This 
is the Chinese goose (Cygnopsis cygnoides), the descendant 
of a wild species whose range is to the east of India. 
In China and fapan it has long’ been domesticated and 
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the geese of India 
have been de 

rived from this 
source. The 
wild Chinese 
goose seems never 
to have been 
imported here, 
and anyone can 
see at a_ glance 
that the ordi- 
nary specimens 
are domesticated 
birds by the 
heavy form. 
Hlowever, they 
retain the wild 
colouring, which 
is in various 
shades of brown 
and buff, = and 
quite handsome 
enough to justify 
the popularity 
of these’ geese 
as ornamental 
fowl. White 
Chinese geese are 
often seen, but 
are, of course, less 
distinctive in 
appearance than the natural-coloured ones. The knob on the 
bill of these birds is much more conspicuous in the gander 
than in the goose, and is sometimes absent; indeed, it 
is usually so in the original wild bird. If Chinese geese are to 
be regarded as ornamental birds, they ought, I think, to be bred 
back as much as possible to this wild type, as a portly farmyard- 
looking goose is out of place ina park. Being domesticated, 
they can safely be allowed the use of their wings, though it is as 
well to clip one of these when the birds are first obtained ani 
they are not used to the place. 

I should suggest, however, to anyone who breeds geese for 
profit that a trial should be made of the Chinese in this capacity. 
Very large, heavy specimens can be bred, for this is a breed 
almost as big as our Toulouse geese, and the Chinese geese 
are much better layers than ours, since they will produce 
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two sittings ina season. The “game 
geese of Kussia, which are kept for 
hghting, are, I believe, descended from 
hybrids between the Chinese and com- 
mon goose; at any rate, Pallas, writing 
a century ago, said that the two species 
were crossed for this purpose, and he 
noted the fact, which had been known 
to Linnzus before him, that hvbrid 
veese were tertile. f 

This fact is sufficiently remarkable 
when one considers that these two kinds 
of geese are quite as distinct as many 
species which only produce barren 
hybrids; but it is not now so isolated 
an occurrence as it was in Darwin’s 
time, for a good many fertile hybrids 
have been recorded since then. Geese 
in domestication are particularly prone 
to produce hybrids, which is sufficiently 
extraordinary, because, as far as | 
know, there is no case on record of a 
hybrid among wild geese, although wild 
hybrids among the ducks are olten 
recol ed, 





Next to the Chinese, the most AGYVPTIAN GEESE. 
popular goose in parks is the Canadian, 
the common wild goose of North America. This grand bird, con- beautifully-contrasted plumage of biack, white and French grey 
spicuous by its satiny coal black head and neck, set off bya white make it an ornamental adjunct te ponds on which the large geese 


would look coarse and out of place 
Although one usually sees Bernicles 
pinioned, there are some unpinioned 
specimens on the London park waters 
which remain there contentedly—a fact 
which is really wonderlul when we 
consider that this goose is naturally 
such an inveterate migrant, and goes 
so far away from its winter haunts 
in Western Europe to breed that its 
real breeding-grounis have never yet, 
been discovered, Thus, though the 
old fable of its origin from the barnacle 
shells is now only a memory, the 
Lernicle goose is still a bird of mystery. 
It also has the great advantage of being, 
for a goose, a very quiet bird, while 
it is a fairly good breeder in confine- 
ment, 

Phe last of the common ornamental 
veese | have to notice here the li gyp- 
tian —is, properly, not a true goose at 
all, but a large species of sheldrake, 
as is abundantly shown by its hand 
some colours—especially the green and 
white on the wings—its elegant form, 





in the difference of voice between the 


IN THE WATER. sexes and last, but not least, in its 

very peppery disposition even such 

crescent on the throat, is one of the largest of the geese, and sur- a small point of habit as the quick trampling on the ground 
passes them all in the wild music of its ‘“*honking,” the note ot when excited by the prospect of being fed, characteristic of the 


the ordinary geese needing the associa- 
tions of sport to make it tolerable, while 
the horrible noise the Chinese goose is 
all too fond of emitting is really one of 
the few drawbacks that otherwise estim- 
able bird possesses. The Canadian 
goose is so free a breeder in captivity, 
and has been naturalised in our parks 
for so long, that many birds have 
strayed away and are found leading a 
perfectly wild life; indeed, the species 
may now be counted as one of ow 
British birds, as it is quite established 
in an independent state in several 
localities. Ithas also been successfully 
introduced into New Zealand, where 
there were no geese at ail when the 
country was first colonised. Asa park 
bird the Canadian goose possesses the 
great recommendation that it need not 
be permanently deprived of the power 
of flight; for though, as has been said, 
a great many have strayed away at 
different times, many unpinioned speci- 
mens may be seen remaining perma- 
nently in the same haunts. 

The same may be said of the most 
beautiful of our common British wild 
veese, the Bernicle, whose compara- 


tively sinall size, delicate build and BERNICLE GOOSE AND CHINESE. 
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common sheldrake, I have seen repeated in this so-called 
oose. Egyptian geese are not by any means confined to Egypt, 
but are well known all over Africa south of that country, where 
none of the true geese, which are all Northern birds, occur. 
Nevertheless, they stand our climate perfectly, and, like the 
Canadian, have long been established here as park birds ; 
but, though often shot in a free state, they cannot be called truly 
wild anywhere in britain. Nevertheless, it is possible to have 
them about a place unpinioned, in which case they will often go 
back to their ancestral African habit of breeding in trees, a peculi- 
arity which naturally makes them particularly interesting. In 
most of the geese | have mentioned the sexes are hard to 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


[THIN the course of a few weeks the University 
of Cambridge will, in what promises to be a simple 
yet stately manner, celebrate the centenary of 
Charles Darwin. In the meantime no unwortby 
monument to him has been produced in the shape 

of a book called Darwin and Modern Science (Cambridge 
University Press). It consists of essays by the greatest authorities 
on seience in the world. Sir J. Dalton Hooker contributes a 
brief introductory letter in which he points out how appropriately 
the editorship has been entrusted to the Cambridge Professor of 
Botany, since it was owing to a predecessor in that office, the 
Kev. J. S. Henslow, that Darwin was appointed naturalist to the 
Beagle. The essays themselves furnish a most impressive proof 
of the vast influence exerted by the author of “ The Descent of 
Man,” who modestly wrote in his Autobiography, “ With such 
moderate abilities as | possess it istruly surprising that | should have 
influenced the belief of scientific men on some important points.” 
lhe achievement of Darwin is admirably defined by Professor |. 
Arthur Thomson, “ He won widespread conviction by showing 
with consummate skill that it (the doctrine of descent) was an 
eflective formula to work with, a key which no lock refused.” 
In the words of Professor Osborn, “* Before and after Darwin’ 
will always be the ante et post urbem conditam of nological history.” 
Ilis very phrases, such as “the struggle for existence,”’ “ the 
urvival of the fittest ” and ** the missing link,” have become as 
lt was an 
admirable idea, therefore, to summon men of scientific mark from 
every part of the world that unitedly they might make a great 
urvey ol the lines on which knowledge has advanced since the time 
of Darwin. It is his glory that he left an uncompleted work. 
\ lifetime was insufhicient for more. Indeed, it is astonishing 
that he accomplishee as much as he did. Darwin's health was 
so delicate that he could never do more than two hours’ work in 
a day, and his thoroughness and devotion to truth prevented him 
from covering much ground in that brief space. But if he had 
been sufficiently robust to labour twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, he still would have had to be content with pointing the 
way to others, llow enormous were the fields he threw open 
to new research will be apparent from a mere glance at the 
table of contents. Letween the work of Weismann, de Vries, 
Bateson, Haeckel and Schwalbe and that of the author of the 
“Golden Bough” what a great range of study intervenes! Yet 
the key which no lock refuses is applied with equal success to 
heredity and folk-lore. Until his death in 1902, that is to say, for 
thirty years, the eminent German scientific man, Professor 
Virchow, stuck doggedly to his statement, “It is quite certain that 
man has descended neither from the ape nor from any other 
animal.” But to-day many of the most luminous exponents of 
evolution come from Germany. Professor Weismann’s essay in 
particular is sure to attract wide attention, — It is a little treatise 
on the whole subject, going systematically through the theories 
of natural selection and sexual selection. One of the most 
interesting passages is that which shows the connection between 
the scent of flowers and that of certain insects. He says: 


lamiliar as the most notable passages in Shakespeare. 


It is a pity that our organs of smell are not fine enough to examine the 
fragrance of male Lepidoptera in general, and to compare it with other 
perfumes which attract these insects As far as we can perceive them they 
resemble the fragrance of flowers, but there are Lepidoptera whose scent 
suggests musk. A smell of musk is also given off by several plants; it is a 
sexual excitant in the musk-deer, the musk-sheep, and the crocodile 


Among the many “pretty little problems” to which he 
directs attention, one of the most interesting is that, although 
certain orchids and other flowers give forth no agreeable odour, 
but one that is disgusting and repulsive to us, and we might, 
therefore, expect that some insects would give off an equally 
unpleasant smell, Professor Weismann says “ there is no case 
known to me in which this has been demonstrated.” All 
that he says about decorative colour is put in the simplest 
language and has the charm of a literary essay. His 
remarks on mimicry, again, give freshness to a familiar subject. 
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distinguish; but there is no trouble about this with the Egyptians, 
for the gander can only utter a husky chatter, while the goose 
has a peculiarly unpleasant note, something between a quack 
and a bark. They are not, however, annoyingly noisy. 

In keeping these various geese, little or no trouble is 
involved ; no one is likely to want to keep them where there 1s 
not a good grass range, and ail the food they will need beyond 
grass is some grain, with the addition of crushed and soaked 
dog-biscuit for the goslings. No housing is necessary, so on the 
whole, as they do not need so much water as swans, the 
ornamental geese are the easiest birds one can possibly keep if 
protected from the assaults of vermin. FRANK FINN. 


. d " 
TURE. 
De Vries, from the University of Amsterdam, deals with the 
sulject of variability. We have not space in which to examine 
his opinions here, but our readers will find it profitable to study 
that part of his paper which deals particularly with the breeding 
of cereals—a subject on which much has appeared in our 
columns. Professor Bateson carries on the topic in his paper 
on “ Variation and Heredity in Modern Lights.” The articles on 
strictly evolutionary themes are remarkable generally as illus- 
trating the immense intellectual activity which is sull under the 
stimulation of Darwin’s work. These are not closet essays in the 
usual acceptation of the word, but the meditations of men who 
have been actively engaged in working out the problems set 
them by their great teacher. They do not wholly agree between 
themselves, and it would be very unreasonable to expect indepen- 
dent investigators to do so. ‘The editor has left them a wise dis- 
cretion, and accordingly it would be easy to bring tovether 
contradictory stateménts. These are of minor importance, and, 
doubtless, will be cleared away in process of time. Towards 
the end of the book physics begin to trench on metaphysics, 
and these essays to the general public will, perhaps, be the most 
welcome in the volume. The influence of the conception of 
evolution on modern philosophy is dealt with by Professor 
Héfiding of Copenhagen. He traces the decline of the romantic 
movement and the great realistic movements to-day. He 
recalls the despair which seized on many minds when it 
appeared from the new doctrine that blind force seemed to 
reign and that the world was, so to speak, mechanically 
built up. But these shadows have passed. Darwin's own 
final remark was that “the safest conclusion seems to 
me that the whole subject is beyond the scope of men’s 
intellect; but man can do his duty.” ‘The essayist carries 
this on a little further in suggesting that “the conditions of life 
allow of continuous ethical striving, so that there is a certain 
harmony between cosmic order and human ideals.” ‘To Professor 
Bouglé was allotted the fascinating theme “ Darwinism and 
Sociology."” The Darwinian system has been applied to history, 
with the result that the general conclusion has been arrived at 
that not only society, but its laws and its code of morals, have been 
evolved as much as has the liuman frame. A more delicate subject 
is dealt with by Mr. Waggett in “ The Influence of Darwinism on 
Religious Thought.” The essayist recalls the disturbance of 
faith that followed the publication of * The Origin of Species,” 
but on the whole he takes an encouraging view of the 
result. The whole tone of this article shows what an immense 
change has been worked in the theological mind since the time 
when Huxley was forced into a very harsh antagonism by the un- 
sympathetic mannerin which the new doctrines were received. It is 
very evident that the new spirit is in favour of accepting truth 
wherever it can be found, and it is very curious that the 
danger at present is not that scientists will become too material- 
istic, but that they will raise up new forms of mysticism. <A 
passage from Mr. Waggett’s paper will illustrate this better than 
any remarks of our own: 

I submit that the more mem know of actual Christian teaching, its 
fidelity to the past, and its sincerity in face of discovery, the more certainly 
they will judge that the stimulus of the doctrine of evolution has produced in 
the long run vigour as well as flexibility in the doctrine of Creation and of man. 
And we cannot help quoting also the final passage : 


We have gained also a language and a habit of thought more fit for the 
great and dark problems that remain, less liable to damaging conflicts, 
equipped for more rapid assimilation of knowledge. And by this change 
biology itself is a gainer, For, relieved of fruitless encounters with popular 
religion, it may advance with surer aim along the path of really scientific life- 
study, which was reopened for modern men by the publication of 7 he 
Origin of Species. 

Charles Darwin regretted that, in following science, he had not done 
**more direct good” to his fellow-creatures. He has, in fact, rendered 
substantial service to interes's bound up with the daily conduct and hopes of 
common men ; for his work has led to improvements in the preaching of the 
Christian faith. 


The paper is supplemented by another from Miss Jane Ellen 
Harrison on “ The Influence of Darwinism on the Study of 
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Religions.” It is full of information and will be read with 
advantage. Next we come to “ Evolution and the Science of 
Language,” a searching paper by Professor Giles of Aberdeen. 
Enough has been said to make good our point that this book is 
no unworthy monument to the memory of Charles Darwin. 
\ NOVELIST-POET. 
Artemis to Actzon and other Verse, by Edith Wharton. — (Macmillan.) 
THE name of Mrs. Wharton must be added to the list of those writers 
vf romance who have also attempted verse; and like many of her fore- 
runners in this enterprise, she has succeeded in being dramatic and 
stimulating, though her poetry lacks something of the melody which 
we expect in a master of that craft. Her Muse is very much akin 
to that of Browning in so far as it is more often presenting 
the problems in life than the simple and sensuous songs which 
come to the lips of the born singer. ** Because I love thee thou 
shalt die” is the message of Artemis to Acton in the poem which 
gives a name to the volume, ‘** Vesalius in Zante” is founded on a curious 
legend of the Middle Ages. Vesalius, the great anatomist, sacrificed his oppor- 
tunities for free research to Mammon—in other words, he became the Court 
physician, where he was rich and honoured but was not allowed to use the 
scalpel. In the year 1563 he set out for the East—some say as a penance 
to which the Church had condemned him for opening the body of a woman 
before she was actually dead, but more probably to escape from the sick- 
ness of his long servitude. He had sinned against the light in giving up 
his studies, and Mrs. Wharton’s poetry is the interpretation of a struggle 
between the scholar and the man of the world that made up his dual 
personality : 
** fle that loseth 

His iife shall find it”; so the Scripture runs. 

But I so hugged the fleeting self in me, 

So loved the lovely perishable hours, 

So kissed myself to death upon their lips, 

That on one pyre we perished in the end— 

A grimmer bonfire than the Church e’er lit ! 

Yet all was well—or seemed so—till I heard 

That younger voice, an echo of my own, 

And, like a wanderer turning to his home, 

Who finds another on the hearth, and learns, 

Half-dazed, that other is his actual self 

In name and claim, as the whole parish swears, 

So strangely, suddenly, stood dispossessed 

Of that same self I had sold all to keep 

A baffled ghost that none would see or hear ! 
** Margaret of Cortona” is a still deeper glimpse into the soul. Margaret 
belonged to the tribe of those who have loved much and sinned much, but 
her later years had been spent in repentance so deep that it was said the 
picture of Christ upon the wall bent ‘* His thorn-crowned Head in mute 
forgiveness.” But, still, when dying her thoughts go back to her lover, and 
once again we sce the struggle between the flesh and the spirit. For on the 
eve of dying the thought comes to her: 

Suppose my lover had not die i— 

Think you I ever would have left him living 

Even to be Christ’s blessed Margaret ? 
This is the most powerful study in a book where intellect reigns supreme. 
The most obvious defect lies in the diction. The poetess is addicted to 
bringing into her verse uncouth and unmusical words, as when she begins 
a poem: ‘* Now the high holocaust of hours is done.” ‘* Holocaust” is a 


’ 


vile word in that connection. Again, how many of our readers would un/Jer- 
stand the following : 
Who are but what you make us, wood or stone, 
Or cold chryselephantine hung with gems. 
The word ‘* chryselephantine” is far-fetched at the best, and more fitted 
for the use of an obscure prose writer than of a poet. But this only proves 


our assertion that as a writer of verse Mrs. Wharton belongs to the school of 


Robert Browning. Hersympathy, insight and intellect generally find adequate 
play in this book, but the cur7osa fericitas is lacking in it. 


VOLUNTEERING REMINISCENCES. 
Fifty Years of It: The Experiences and Struggles of a Volunteer 
of 1859, by J. H. A. Macdonald. (William Biackwood and Sons.) 
IN writing these reminiscences Lord Kingsburgh has very properly used 
the name which was so very familiar among Volunteers during his long 
connection with them This, as it might have been expected from 
the vivacity and many-sidedness of the author, is a piece of most 
agreeable reading as well as being a notable contribution to the history of 
volunteering. Lord Kingsburgh wields his pen with wit and humour. 
He tells us, for instance, that the sacrifices that he made were not 
of a very serious nature. Only one gift did he lay on the altar of 
patriotism: ‘*On my return home after being enrolled and sworn, I 
ascended straight to my room and ruthlessly swept off from my cheeks a 
very promising pair of Lord Dundreary whiskers, which had been care- 
fully cherished as a_ proud possession. My moustache had _ perished 
as an oblation to the goddess of justice when I became an intrant 
for the Bar, as in those days a youth with hair on his lips would have certainl 
been ploughed at his examination, even if he had known Justinian and Stair 
by heart.” His first drilling took place in the old Parliament House of Scotland, 
and as a lawyer he recalls that in that legislative assembly, 367 years before, 
the King, Lords and Commons had passed an Act which still stands 
unrepealed upon the Statute Book. It ran as follows: ‘‘It is statute and 
ordained that in na place of the Realme there be used fute-ball, golfe, or 
other sik like unprofitable sports, for the common good of the Realme 
and defence thereof. And that bows and schutting be hanted, and 
bow-markes made therefore in ilk parochin, under pain of fourteen 
schillinges to be _ raised by the Sheriffs and Saillies fores.id.” 
Not many Scotchmen would escape if this law were in force to-day. 
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Many excellent stories are told of the officers of those dave. of 
which we have only space to give one: ‘One other incident | 
have been reminded of, A certain captain, having on leaving hom 
automatically picked up his tall hat, drove to the drill-groun 
and there took off his greatcoat, which had concealed his uniform, an‘! stalked 
up to the front of his company with erect and soldierly bearing. The company 
—and no wonder—showed considerable unsteadiness that day, and when he 
stormed at them from under his silk topper it made matters worse. [1 may | 


> The chapter 


doubted whether even regulars could have held themselves steady. 
on the variety of uniforms is extremely amusing, and his memories ol the 
great reviews held by Queen Victoria will interest many, 


A WARNING TO ENGLAND. 
England and the English from an American Point of Viow, by 
Price Collier. (Duckworth. ) 
ENGLISIIMEN will be foolish if they disregard the straight, though not 
unfriendly, warning conveyed in this book, rhe author is actuated by no 
hostility. On the contrary, he is generous in recognition of the merits that 
have made England the country that it was in the past and that it continu_s to 
be to-day. But he sees on every hand signs that the existence of the British 
Empire is in the near future to be seriously imperilled. Facts are stated which 
it is difficult to get over, Among them is a table which compares the 
advance made by three countries—Great Britain, Germany and the United 
States—within the last seven years, in which it is made plain that the other two 
countries are going ahead at a much greater rate than we are, In that period 
our exports have increased by only 62 per cent, as compared with 116 per 
cent. for Germany and 110 percent. for the United States. Our imports 
have increased by 53 per cent., those of Germany by 113 per cent, and of 
the United States by 74 percent Our manufactured exports have increased 
only by §0 per cent., those of Germany by 124 per cent. and of the United 
States by 320 per cent. We have gained in population 6,500,000, compared 
with 12,000,000 in the one country and 26,000,000 in the other, The 
migration from Great Britain in 1890 was 109,000 and in 1907 235,000; 
from Germany it was 97,000 in 1890 and 31,600 in 1907. The gross 
railway receipts of Great Britain increased by 52 per cent., those of Germany 
by 102 per cent. and of America by 126 per cent. Our consumption of 
coal increased by 33 per cent., that of Germany by gI per cent, and 
of America by 174 per cent, If this is a good measure of the 
manulacturing activity of the countries, it shows that Germany is 
now very nearly alongside of us and the United States far in front. Our 
production of pig-iron has increased by 27 per cent., that of Germany by 
174 per cent., and of the United States by 179 per cent. Lastly, the 
Savings Bank ceposits have increased in Great Britain by 100 per cent., but, 
by 151 per cent. in Germany and by 125 per cent. in the United States 
rhis is a statement which no ingenuity can refute, and the comment upon 
it by Mr. Price Collier is an expression of astonishment that during the pre- 
valence of such a state of things the State should be coquetting openly with 
Socialism. Instead of bending our energies to keep up with others in 
the race, we are taking the wealth of the rich to endow the aged poor 
with pensions. Our critic finds the real reason for the Old Age 
Pensions Act in the fact that the birth-rate is declining and the 
number of young people is decreasing in proportion to the population ; 
while the modern lengthening of life has increased the proportion 
» be State 
educated, and the aged to be State supported, and tariff reform is to follow 


of the old, Ile goes on to remark that ‘‘if the children are t 


to enable those between fifteen and sixty to make enough in forty -five years 
to be able to take care of the unfortunate young and the shiftless old as well 
as themselves, the whole complexion of British life is bound to change. 
Sturdy self-reliance, and common-sense, and manly dealing with their own 
affairs and the Imperial affairs so largely intrusted to them, will, if they do 
not disappear, droop into a tendency to lean upon the State.” The 
writer goes on to praise the freedom and liberty enjoyed in England 
for the last thousand years, and then bewails the fact that to-day 
every important legislative movement is in some sort a plea and a 
plan to soften men, which he calls death to the Saxon, Finally he 
reaches this conclusion: **At a time when over 32,000,000 of the 
population of the United Kin 
people, who, more than all others, have won their victories and achieved 





dom are dwellers in cities and towns; this 


S 


their development on the land and out of doors, it seems hardly the proper 
work of far-seeing statesmanship to weaken them still further by pandering to 
their own ignorant shortcuts to salvation.” Our extracts from this book may, 
perhaps, give the impression that it is written in hostility to England; but 
these who read the charming account of our home-life and of English sport 
will quickly see that the passages are taken not to show ill-natured criticism 
on the part of the author, but because they convey a warning that Englishmen 
at the present moment cannot afford to neglect. Foreign opinion has been 
destribed as an anticipation of the verdict of posterity, and if this is a fair 
sample of it, the time is, indeed, come for us all to re-echo the war-cry of the 
Prince of Wales, ‘‘ Wake up England.” 


GLANES ROMANTIQUES. 

Victor Hugo A Vingt Ans, by Pierre Dufay. (Mercure de France.) 

rO all lovers of literature its history is an absorbingly interesting subject 
French literature has for several reasons had many advantages over con- 
temporary literature of other countries. For in matters of form and style the 
literature of France has very justly been a model to writers of other nations ; 
and in the long story of its history, from the famous ** Chanson de Roland” 
and ** Amis et Ami!es,” down to the present day, there has been a continuous 
and unbroken interest. And among the many famous names which it 
numbers, one of the most famous will always be that of Victor Marie Hugo 
Judged impartially, Hugo is certainly one of the greatest poets France has 
ever given to the world, and assuredly he is the greatest poet of his age. In 
estimating his position it must not be forgotten that it was largely he who 
revolutionised the literature of his day. For he, indeed, carried the Romantic 
Movement across the Rubicon, so to speak, and made impossible, at least for 
the time, any return to the classical traditions. At the age of twenty-four, in 
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% Odes et B ades ’ ' vears later, in | ae ntales, he wav 

r of S res ary t encies Im the an! irregularity of his 
rhythn re, even his very choice of subject, in the colour and fire 
of his language, so fler t irom the Classic corr ness, an’! in his neslect 

the conve onal periphrises, he showed that he was a rebel to the classical 
raditions And it was tle ro luction of Ilugo’s ** Hernani” in 1830 that 
made complete the victor f the Romantic Movement As a poet, Iluco 
“ Iwavs hol 1 supren plac with those who know “* La Légende des 
Si 5.” ** Chants du Créouscule ” and ** Les Voix Intérieures., M. Dua 
has edited and annotate ome characterstic letters written by the poet as a 
your at The yout i a man like Hugo is alwavs full of tuterest. At 
the age of sev teen he was a yotr tior to Le Conservatenr Litiéran ind 

the age of twenty he pub ih ** Ole t Poésies D rses l e 
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SPRING MEETING AT 51 ANDKEWS 


VIL reputations die very hard, and it has ever been the reputation 
of the St Andrews medal days to be attended by atrocious 
weather We must confe-sthat some recent medal days have gone 
far to redeem it, and that none could well have been more perfect 


than that on which the spring medal of this year was plaved 
for, and won (a most populur victory) by Mr J. L. Low rhe 


winning score of S31 does not look a very goud one in comparison with 
but the 


those of some former meetings ; 


day, for all its beauty and sunshine, was 


one of those on which it is most dithcult 
to play golf beautifully The wind was 
strong against the home-coming, so that 
some of the holes which are normal 
fours could not be reached in two strokes, 
the putting greens were very bare of 
grass, which is at least three weeks later 
im growth than usual, and not very tue, 
and the bunkers were filled with water 
as one has never seen them before at 


such a la'e ca It is evice nce enough 
# the merit of the score that it headed 
a good field by two strokes, Mr. Palmer 
winning second honours with a very 


Steady 53 


WATEKK ON THE Counst 


Phe problem of the water in the 
buckers, and in many places casually on 
the course in spring, threatens to become 
almost as serious a one for St. Andrews 
as the congestion, owing to the muititude 


of players, in the autumn Phe autumn 





visiturs see nothing of it, but the water 
lies, In a wet year, right through the 
winter and upto the date of the spring 
meeting at the be nmnning of May a big 
lice of the year. ‘* Cut drains, put in 
pipes and drain the water out to the 
foreshore,” is the solution which readily 
suggests it-elf to the intelligence of the 
ordinary goller; but when he is informed 
that the tall of the ground from th: 
Cottage bunker to the aforesaid fore 
shore has been accurately ascertained to 
be just one inch, ut “gives him to 
think Mr. Kinloch suggested at the 
business meeting of the club that the 
advice of an expert engineer be called 
in, and it ts possible that the suggestion 
may be acted on, and that good results 
may follow. At present the only solu- 
tion offered, which seems worthy of the 
name, is that the drainage should be 
efiected to the foreshore by a canal 
fitted with swing water gates, which 
would open when the water was running 


towards tl 





sea, as it would do, pre- 
sumably, at low tide, but would shut 
automatically when the inflowing tude 


bure against them 
OnK MmkDAL A YVRAR 


As long as there are monthly 
medals and Bogey competitions, so long 
will more or less misguided persons be 


found to play in them; but the general 


interest taken in them is the slightest MR. HORACE MU T¢ FINSON, 


possible lo amend this state of 

things, as far as regards themselves, the Woking Goh Club are trying some- 
thing of an experiment on Saturday, The monthly medal has mercifully long 
disappeared, but there remained two meetings a year at which there were 
various very nice cups to play for, but to which few members of the club paid 
the smallest attention If one came down to play an ordinary game and 
found a meeting in progress, one probably paid one’s money to the sweep 
and took out a card; somebody ultimately won a cup, and was rather bored 


at having to take it away with him Now the committee have boldly swept 
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LITE. 


es Romantiques,” which M. Dufay has collected, make interesting 
] Ly 





rea‘ling, and throw many sidelights on a man who, more than any other 
, 


influence’! the literature of his age G. I. B, 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 


Parbary Sheep, by Robert Hichens. (Methuen.) 

Peter Homuncuius, by Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann.) 

Wieel Magic, by J. W. Allen (John Lane.) 

Phe School of Madi, by A. de Beruete y Moret. (Duackworth.) 


The Snuttles of the Loom, by K. M. Edge.  (Murray.) 
Juan of the Ilille, by T. B. Cleg 


gw. (John Lane. ) 


[“* NOVELS OF THE WEEK” ARE REVIEWED ON PAGE xc. 


GREEN. 


HiuTCHINSON, 


iway these two meetings, and decided on having just one scoring round in the 
whole year, and are trying to make that one round really interesting. Next 
Saturday’s meeting should be a success because there are a great many good 
players in the club, and most of them are coming to play, so that the 
scratch medal should take some winning; there are, of course, also a handicap 
prize and a sweep. One really good medal a year is worth a thousand 
monthly Bogeys, and this rather sweeping policy is worth trying by clubs 
whose programme is overcrowded with small and insipid competitions. The 

multiplicity of little scoring competitions 

has, in the past, cast an unfair slur on 

all medal play and medal players To 


play a good scoring round is a very 


WS 
diffeult thing, and he who does it 
deserves infinite credit; but the thing 
has been so overdone at many clubs that 
there has arisen a tendency to class 

. everything to do with a card and pencil 
under the head of pot-hunting. 

CRUDEN Bay. 

As soon as the qualifying round at 
Cruden Bay was over, having afforded 
one slight thrill by reason of Braid 
taking as many as 8o for the first round, 
the casual reader, looking at the draw 
for the match play, must have said at 
once, ** Ou, Braid and Taylor in the 


” This was the obvious 


final, | suppose 
thing to say, but so many funny things 
can happen in an eighteen-hole match 
that there always seemed a_ possibility 
of something a litthe more novel and 
entertaining ; perhaps Tom Ball might 
beat Braid, or Taylor fall before 
either Robson or Duncan. Taylor had 
one very narrow shave indeed, for he 
was dormy one down to Coltart, but 
he worried through successfully, and, 
sure enough, he and Braid met in the 
final. raid had given Taylor a serious 
drubbing at Winchester a few days 
before (an unkind thing to do, for 
Winchester was once Taylor's home 
course), but this time Taylor just got 
home; and, as he had also been top of 
the list in score play, he was certainly 
the hero of the meeting. Reid 





gained two fine scalps for his girdle 
by defeating Vardon and Herd, but 





he could not quite manage Braid 
as well; it seems beyond the powers 


of any of the young men to beat more 
than two of these vreat men, and indeed 
to beat one of them is a hard enough 
task When the News of the Word 
tournament was played at Hollinwell, 
Duncan beat Braid and Taylor, but 
Heid avenged them, and this time Braid 
did the same by Herd and Vardon 


Braid and Taylor might = almost 

adapt to their own use the proud 

ley boast of Old Tom Morris: **A wheen 
ty richt gude pair o’ them did their best to 
¢ pit oor twa noses out o’ joint. But it 


was na to be dune wi’ Allan an’ me.” 
VARDON AND Ray, ROWE AND 
BRADBEER, 

No reputations seem to have been 
shattered, and none made, either in 
the match in which Harry Vardon was pitted against Ray, nor that in 
which J. Rowe was set against Bradbeer. Vardon beat his old Jersey pupil 
very easily, and Kowe, playing magnificently on his own course at Ashdown 
Forest, made even smaller mincemeat of Bradbeer, He gave the visitor very 
little chance, being round in the morning in the very fine score of 72. Lle 
is playing a great game just now, better than he ever has before, and it is 
rather noteworthy as perhaps giving a hint which might be followed by others 
to their advantage, that coincidently with this improvement he has begun to 
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make a distinct pause at the top of his swing. There is very little doubt 
that a pause such as this, if it comes to a man naturaily, and is not too 
laboured an affair, must be a help to accurate hitting. If that is not the 
cctual reason of the improvement in Rowe’s steadiness, it is very curious that 
he should have acquired the habit just as the improvement began to be 
evident. 
OLD Boys’ Socirrirs 

Rather an alarming prospect is opened up by the announcement that an 
Old Paulines Golfing Society has been formed, and that they hope to arrange 
a series of matches with other societies. As they can lead off with Mr. de 
Montmoret cy, Mr. Horace Castle and Mr. Chesterton, they will have, no 
doubt, a very good side. If, however, all the other public schools follow the 
example of St Paul’s, a man who has been at a public school and University 
anc tried one or two different professions will soon have little time for playing 
an ordinary half-crown match with his frien‘s, since he will for ever be 
being commandeered for some society or another. If there was such a thing 
as a tournament between Old Boy teams (which Heaven forfend !) some of 
the Scotch schools would no doubt take a lot of beating, especially the 
Fettesians-Lorettonians with Mr. Laidlay at their head. Eton, nowever, 
could put up some sort of fight even against the redoubtable Scotsmen ; did 
she not provide so many of the English team last year as to give rise to 
accusation of favouritism? Then there are Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Cecil 
Hutchison from the Scottish side and a lot more too numerous to mention. 
rhe other English public schools could most of them provide a good pair or 
quartette, but would be weak at the tailend. Here are one or two pairs: 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Pease of Marlborough, Mr. Lassen and Mr. Wyatt of 
Rugby, Mr. Taylor and Mr. Croome of Wellington, two Mr. Scotts of 
Winchester and two Mr. Fosters of Malvern A little patient enquiry 
through the ** Who’s Who” of ‘* Nisbet’s Golf Year-Book” will suggest many 
more. 

Local. BYE-LAWs. 


Since St. An‘rews has adopted the new rules of golf, and lately made 
local bye-laws to meet the conditions of her own course, the authorities seem 
to have thought it highiy probable that all competitors for the medal would 
not have made themselves perfectly cognisant of all these bye-laws, and 
therefore alopted the excellent plan of giving to each comvetitor, with his 
scoring card, a leaflet with the local rules printed on it, This seems such an 
admirable idea that it may very well be commended to other clubs al-o, 
especially to those on whose courses competitions are held which are open to 
others besides members of the club. Visitors seldom take the trouble they 
should do to get a knowledge of the local bye-laws of a strange course, and if 
they can obtain from the secretary a leaflet, whieh would cost very little in 
the printing, with these particulars set out, they would have only themselves 
to blame if they suffered penalties for a breach of them, 


Tue Irisn LADY CHAMPION, 


We have a change, and one which seems to have come a little bit as a 
surprise, in the leading part of the play for the [rish Ladies’ Championship ; 
indeed, we have become so accustomed to see one of the Mirses Hezlet or 
Mrs. Cuthell in the title-76/e that any appearance of an understudy comes rather 
surprisingly. Yet it is evident that Miss Ormsby, who beat Miss V. Hezilet 
in the final, very well deserved to win, She has played a strong game all 
through this tournament, stronger, as it seems, than she was suspected of being 
capable of, and this tithe of champion of the Irish ladies is one to be proud 
of, for it has been very characteristic of [rish golf from the beginning that 
the ladies of the country have played it very much better, relatively speaking, 
than the men. While the latter are scarcely ever able to keep their own 
championsh'p in the country, the ladies come over here and take our 
feminine championship again and again. 


THe LATE Mr. Porrer. 


A reference must be made, unfortunately rather short and belated, to 
the death of Mr. Thomas Owen Potter, wio was for many years the 
hon, secretary of the Royal Liverpool Club, His retirement some years 
ago from that office made not the slightest difference in the passionate 
interest which he took in everything and anything connected with Hoylake. 
To the last he took the greatest pride in the club scrap-book which was his 
particular care, and was a perfect compendium of all things of interest in 
contemporary golf. Mr, Potter’s death will leave a gap at Hoylake whici: it 
will be impossible to fill. 

Mr. Horacw Hurcuinson. 


Chis should certainly have been an autobiography, but, as Mr. [lutchinson 
is too modest, the task must be undertaken by somebody else. To write 
Mr. Eutchinson’s biography is not so long a task as most people suppose, for 
he is a much wronged man in regard to his years; he has been playing golf 
for such a long time that it is generally, but erroneously, believed he has 
been playing since the beginning of time. It was in 1886 and 1887, 
quite in his youth, that he won the first two amateur championships. 
Then, after a lapse of sixteen years, he fought his way into the 
final again at Muirfield in 1903, but was beaten by Mr. Maxwell. 
After that match he arrived at the conclusion that he was getting old, ond 
that the young men drove too far; so he devised a driver so long that it 
would be rash to state its length in feet and inches or the number of cubic 
feet of sand that are necessary to make cighteen tees high enough to suit it. 
With this vast weapon Mr. Elutchinson’s driving took on a new lease of iife, 
and at this very moment he is Criving a long way with it, May Muirfield be 
once more a cours. of good augury for him. 


A SUNNINGDALE CADDIE SCHEME. 


rYSHE golfer has lately awakened to some appreciation of 
his responsibility towards his caddie and to the very 
palpable danger that a small boy, having once earned 
money easily and casually by carrying, will feel a lasting 
disinclination to any hard regular work. for the last 


COUNTRY 


“I 


LIFE. 71 


year or two the Sunningdale Golf Club have been experi- 
mnenting with schemes for the benefit and education of 
their caddies, and by the kindness of Mr. H. S. Colt we are 
enabled to give a short account of what has been done. The 
underlying principle of the scheme was from the first that 
nobody, whether man or boy, should be allowed to-carry 
clubs for ever; the boy, when he reached the proper 
age, must go and do a man’s work, and the vrown 
man must not be allowed to throw up the’ sponge 
and sink into a semi-loafing existence without making 
at least a resolute effort to get suitable employment. With this 
principle in view a Caddies’ Register was instituted, in which were 
inscribed the names, addresses and ages of all caddies, the names 
and particulars of the employment of their parents and the nature 
of the employment that the caddie himself wanted. Copies of the 
register were printed and one was hung up in the club-house, 
and by this means permanent employment was obtained for a 
large number of caddies. Moreover, when the caddie had once 
obtained a permanent job he was not allowed to return to carry- 
ing unless he could give a satisfactory explanation of his leaving 
the work obtained for him. At the same time an effort was made 
to accustom the caddies to some little discipline and regular 
work outside the routine of their ordinary duties, to which end 
they were employed on various odd jobs about the club premises 
under the caddie master’s superintendence. It may be added 
that something similar to this part of the scheme is regulacly 
done at Woking also, where a number of boys are employed 
by the club, and at such times as they are not required to carry 
are set to work on various jobs upon the course; they thus, it is 
hoped, escape the inevitable demoralisation which must ensue 
from a busy and lucrative week-end followed by five slack days. 

The next step taken at Sunningdale was towards directly 
fitting the caddies for earning their living by teaching them the 
rudiments of a trade; winter classes in carpentering, under a 
competent instructor, were started, and were fairly successful. 
The success, however, became much greater when for carpentering 
in the vague was substituted the more definite art of club 
making, which had a more immediate interest for the learners 
and, even thoug!: all the pupils could hardly become club-makers, 
taught them at least the general use of tools in a way that was 
pleasant to them. These winter classes of a practical and 
utilitarian kind having been so successful, a much more ambitious 
flight was attempted in the shape of evening continuation classes 
under the Education Committee of the Surrey County Council. 
We must confess that we should have doubted whether the 
average caddie, having once escaped the thraldom of school, would 
have desired to continue his education along purely intellectual 
lines after a long day's carrying, and in many cases with a 
considerable walk home before him. The Sunningdale caddies, 
however, showed a really wonderful zeal for education, and some 
forty-five out of sixty attended these classes, in which they 
were instructed in “rural science,” a branch of knowledge 
of which we have no exact definition; it sounds, however, very 
pleasant and countrified. The rural scientists are provided with 
a tea, which Mr. Colt thinks may account for some small 
fraction of the caddies’ zeal for learning; but even if tea is 
admitted to have an influence, it is surely far better to have 
been bribed to learn than never to have learnt at all. The 
classes are only winter classes, and are now over for the present; 
but for a first year they have been wonderfully successful, and it 
is to be hoped and expected that the scheme will be more fully 
developed and still more successful next winter. 

Mr. Colt’s conclusion, after a very considerable experience, 
is that you must go slow and get hold of the boys 
gradually, and his desire is ultimately to have no caddies 
older than seventeen or eighteen, and always to make it 
possible for the boys to obtain employment at that age. 
There are, of course, those who think that boys should never 
be employed at all, and that caddies should be recruited from 
the ranks of the grown-up unemployed; it must, however, be 
remembered that those who argue thus base their arguments on 
the grounds that a caddie’s life must of necessity demoralise a 
young boy; it is that danger of demoralisation that the 
Sunningdale Club are setting themselves to fight. More 
than that, if the scheme matures and prospers on the 
lines laid down, the club may in time be able to boast 
not only that they have rescued the caddie from the 
moral perils that beset his calling, but that they have 
made him a better citizen than he would have been if he 
had never been a caddie. It is the lack of discipline and regular 
work that is the danger of the caddie’s existence; he makes 
money very easily and at the same time very irregularly, and he 
ma!-es rather too large a proportion of his income through tips. 
Anything that introduces into his life the element of discipline 
and routine and the use of his brain for some other purpose 
than that of advising his employer as to the respective merits of 
a mashie or an iron must have a good effect, and the Sunningdale 
Club, together with other clubs which are, we believe, proceeding 
on similar lines, have set a very excellent example to the golfing 
community. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SWEET CORN AND ITS PREPARATION 


ro THe Evrror or “Country Lire.” ] 

sirk,—Mrs. Lionel Phillips, Tylney Hall, Winchfield, Hants, writes to say 
ats has read witl reat interest th article on sweet corn which 
l t in CouNTRY Lire and, on behalf of the sub-committee of the 
Witwarsrar \er titural Soctety, ends me a book ol recipes for cooking 
corn, which she and other ladies of the sub-committee have collected, 
Among the recipes are many which probably would be of more use for the 
wdinary food of the people than to those who only seek a delicate 
table W sup e the material to be ordinary maize from which 
hot ‘ and many other things are made, with the addition of carbonate 

of soda, eggs, sugar, sour milk, lard, molasses, ete I have no experienc 
) the flavour of these tovds, but be ‘ compiled by the autherity 
{ the Iransvaal Department of Agriculture the recipes may be 
med to be uselul From my point of view, the best varieties of sweet 
com are nof improved by any of these aiditions. My own experience is that 
li the preparation needs d for corn of the best sweet kind, a3 described, is 
simple oiling, and that, I am sure, for various reasons, is the most whole- 
some way Ai ood butter mav be added by those who lke it; but I 
frequently eat th corm just boiled to the consistency of tender peas,— 


Ww. ROBINSON, 


HUMANE KABBIT SNARES 


[To tun Epivor or **Counrry Lire”) 

SIR, The dangerous nature of the unknotted snare has been recognised 
lor enough, and most landlords require their own keepers and rabbit 
killers to tie a knot in the snare some distance from the loop end of it, In 
order to prevent it running tight; unless, however, this ts done with the greatest 
care, the cure is likely to be worse than the diseas:. If the knot is not 
made b enough, the stra ne of the bird or animal which ts caugh* 
may cause ti loo or eyelet to slip over it, and in such a case, there 
is no chance whatever of the loop springing back over the knot, as 
it might possibly have do e, im certain circumstances, with a plain sore, 
ri ungers of the plain snare and the risks of those having the tied knot 
ire altovether eliminated by a pla which has recently been introduced on 
several estates in the Border Country \t the loop end of the snare a -mall 
eyelet is used, and about 6in. or so from it another eyelet of the same size ts 
inserted tic wires when the snar is b ng made The last-mentioned 
eyelet cannot, of course, pass through the first, and so there ts no risk at all 
of a snare ft ng tight The noose formed when the end eyelet runs back 
on the other is of sufficient size to allow a bird to draw back its head, and 
even if it fails to accomplish this it does not hang, and there is a chance of 
i keeper finding it in time to set it free without its having suffered much 
hurt Sheep and dogs and foxes, if caught by the leg, are usually able to 
lip the limb out of tl noose, while rabbits are simply held, without b ng 
choked, until the killer comes round ] CLEGHORN 


FLAMINGO AT FRENSIIAM 
[To vue Eprror or “*Counrry Lirer.”] 


SIR I was at Frensham to-day with a friend watching a pair of great 
crested yrebes on the litthe pond, when a curious bird, which, I think, can 
only have been a flamingo, rose about 5oyds. in front of us and flew round 
the pond, finally going down onto the water The bird had bright pink 
wings with broad black borders, and red legs about 2}ft. long, while its neck 
was white anc verylong; it had the curious curved beak peculiar to the flamingo, 


nd stood, I suppose, about 4ft. high. When it got up off the water, it did so 
by swimming swiftly along the surface with its legs doubled up; in flight its 


legs and neck formed a straight line at an angle of about 3odeg, to the rest of its 





body. When at rest on the water, the pink on its wings coull scarcely be 
discerned, and in the distance the bird might very easily have been mistaken 
or a swan, of which there were several on the pond, except that its neck 


was much thinner than that of a swan I was particularly struck by the 
shape of the bird’s beak, which was like no British bird’s beak I have as yet 
seen. Are there any cases on record of a flamingo voluntarily visiting this 
country, or do you think that the bird in question has escaped from s°me 


private aviary ?—D. G. KoMANIs, Charterhouse, Godalming. 

| There can be no doubt as to the correctness of the identification in this 
case ; whether it has escaped from confinement may be elicited by the publi- 
cation of this letter It may very well have been a wild bird, for the 
European flamingy (l’hcenicopterus roseus) is now accorded a place in the 
list of British birds, several specimens having, at different times, been shot in 


these islands, though in some cases, at any rate, it is probable the victims 
had escaped from confinement. The flamingo, it may be remarked, still breeds 
in the Rhone delta, though persecution has very considerably reduced its 


numbers Ep. ] 


EARLY NESTING OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 
[To tHe Eprror or * Country Lire.” | 
Sitr,—I should much like to asceriain if any of .our numerous readers have 
ever seen or heard of (on good authority) an earlier record of a nightingale’s 
nest than that which I am about to quote, Yesterday (May 4th), happening 


to mention nightingsles to an extremely observant ornithological gamekeeper 





g 
near here (llorsham), he at once said, ** I know of the earliest nest of that 
species that I have ever scen.”” And forthwith he took me to see it. The 
nest was in quite a ususl position—on the ground among nettles and other 
rank growth by the side of a hedge—and it then held five eggs, a normal 
clutch fhe first egg was laid, he told me, on April 28th In my own 

xperience—and in round numbers I have found some fifty nightingales’ 
nests—this is a wonderfully early record. Speaking from memory (my notes 
ol bygone years are in another county as I pen this), I once found a nest 
und eggs on May 7th or Sth, also in Sussex ; but putting that instance aside, 
I hav seldom known the first egg laid much before May toih, and 


often a week later. rhe curious part of the above-mentioned record is that 


} 


the keeper noticed the bird building before he had heard the song; strange, 





indee i, considering that the haunt is only a short 1ooyds. from his cott: 


5 


, 
It is also curious to get an exceptionally early record of a migrant’s nest in a 
hackward year such as this is in many ways; but I remember one exception- 
ally mild spring, about seventeen vears ago, when several species of warblers 


>? 


had eggs before May turned.—J. WB 


gs 
THE BLACK REDSTART. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—A few days ago I found a nest of the black redstart—it is built in a 


yvorse bush about 4ft. from the ground. The shape and material used greatly 
resemble that of the robin’s; so far thers are four eggs of a pure white 
coiour. Seebohm, in his ‘‘ Eggs of British Birds,” says, ‘* There is no positive 
evidence that it has ever bred in the British Islands”; so [ should be very 
interested to know if any other of your readers have ever found its nest. 
—S. M. T. 





CRAY-FISHING. 
{To tue Epiror or ** Country Lirer.”] 
Siz, In your edition ot April 17th, the article on crayfish is most interest- 
ing. Do you think the writer of it, Mr. Malcolm Taylor, would kindly give 
me some further information with regard to the following items: How deep the 
pocket ofthe net should be? What size mesh net required 2? What depth of 
water best to lay the nets in? And what is the right 
time of year? If you can help me in this matter, I shall 
be most grateful. —T. AYLMER 
[Mr. Malcolm Taylor writes: ‘*(1) The net can 
hardly be said to ‘pocket’ at all, It is really a flat 










net stretched loosely on the iron ring. The ring and 
net are allowed to rest flat on the bed of the stream. 
There are two ends of string in the centre of the net 
by means of which the bait can be secured 
tnere. When the net is swung out of the water 





the weight of the bait and catch will cause the 


net to ‘sag’ sufficiently to prevent the escape of 
the fish. (2) A tin. mesh is about the con- 
venient size 3) The stream is usually a shallow 
one—about a foot or two—but the nets are 





laid on the bottom of the part selected, 
at intervals, regardless of the irregulari- 
ties in the depth. (4) ‘ Hay and barley 
harvest,’ the expert will tell you, ‘is 
the time to go craying!’ which may 
be taken to mean a fine night in 
summer or early autumn.”—Eb.] 





AN OUTBREAK OF TROUT 
DISEASE 

{To rue Eviror oF *“*Counrry Lire.” } 

Sik,—Kent is truly an afflicted county. 

Its hop industry has been ruined by « 

foreign competition and the increasing disuse of lrops by the brewer, and its 





eet e 


black currant plantations have been destroyed by ‘* big-bud,” while ‘‘ goose 
berry mildew” has now got so firm a footing that Kentish gooseberries are 
almost certain to go the way of the black currants. To add to these misfor- 
tunes on the land, the trout in the far-famed river Darenth are dying wholesale 
from a fungoid disease, and even the pike and eels are similarly affected, 
The mischief was thought to have emanated from pollution of the waters by 
surface drainage from tar-dressed roads; but there is no doubt that the 
malady has been imported by matured fish: purchased from some diseased 
source of supply. For the time being the fishing in this once-famous stream 
is completely ruined. The question is, what is to be done in order to restock 


the river with healthy fish ?—Piscaror, 


SCUM ON LAKES. 
{To THK Epiror oF ‘“*Counrtry LIFe.”] 
Sir,—Will any reader of Counrry Lire suggest a reme iv for preventing 
green sediment from rising to the surface in shallow lakes during t he summer 
months? A running stream goes through the lakes, which are stocked with 
trout ?—SUBSCRIBER, 

[Our correspondent will find articles dealing with the use of copper 
sulphate in getting rid of aly in ponds in our issues of June 29th and 
July 13th, 1907. Extreme caution is necessary in making the solution, as 
if too strong in comparison with the cubic contents of the lake, the trout would 
sulfer.——Ep. } 

rHE HISTORY OF A HORSE. 

[To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lirsg.”] 
Sir,—Recently the Hon, Major Courtenay, aged ninety-four, uncle of the 
Earl of Devon, formerly a celebrated Devon sportsman and a horse-owner, 
sul:mitted to me the enclosed list of questions ve a cob which has for some 
time attracted cunsiderable attention and become a great local favourite through 
her amiable and loving disposition, particularly with ladies, and on my 
returning the “‘ answers” with her photograph, he writes saying they were so 
deeply ‘“‘remarkable and interesting that you ought, Dear Doctor, to send 
them at once to Country Lirk& Editor and nobody else,” and acting on such 
good authority must be my plea as an excuse for intruding on your valuable 
notice and consideration, The photograph is perfect, as also the lump of 
sugar, several of which in her time she has taken from my mouth.—THOMAS 
H. S. PULLIN, 

1. What pedigree and from what stock or class of mare, etc. ?—Her 
mother was an Exmoor pony. Father a smali cart-horse, whose father was 
an Exmoor. Height, 14h, 2}in, 
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2. If mare, has she ever been bred from; if so, how many foals and by 
what class of horse ?—Mare, Bessie; never bred from. Colour jet black (by 
some authors said to be the shortest-lived); on the 2oth ult., her birthday, 
in the sun was thought by onlookers to have a velvet cover on her, 

3. Ifa gelding, at what age was alteration made ? 

4. Where and by whom bred ?—Born at Bulstone, Branscombe, near 
Sidmouth, on April 20th, 1874, and bred there by Mr. George Glyde 

5. At what age taken up and broken, and is horse still working ?— 
Taken up at two and a-half years, but threw her master’s son before leaving 
the stable-vard, and was not broken in until six months before [ bought her 
in April, 1879. 


6. What work has she been accustomed to, #e¢, heavy, light, draught or 


S 





saddle, or varied and lightened as got older ?—lIn saddle and light dog-cart 
and for last ten years in a light four-wheel. 

7- las horse ever been laid up with any disease, ailment or lameness 
and for how long ?—Laid up fer ten days on two occasions from vehicle 
turning over and laming her 

8. Has she been in constant work the whole time? Steady exercise or 
long journeys? Hilly country or flat ?—TIn constant work, with two above- 
named exceptions, the whole time; principally hilly country, 500ft. to 7oof!t. ; 
journeys from eight to twelve miles to and fro, 

g. Has horse been turned out to grass for any long period or only 
yearly ?—Occasionally in a private lawn for two hours formerly, but not at all 
for past four or five years. 

10. How has she been fed? Corn, grass green and dry (hay), roots, 
bran mash weekly, any physic ?—Fed on bruised oats and beans—one peck 
and one quart daily respectively—and bran, with chaff of oaten straw and 
no hay, except occasionally when out on my professional visits, not having 
used hay for past forty years, though keeping generally in that time two 
horses, and during Jast three years the horse in question has had 3lb. of 
Pate’s Molassine Meal daily, which I consider has largely contributed to its 
uninterrupted good health by its digestive and nutritive properties, 

11. Has she been carefully attended or only ordinarily ?— Only 
ordinarily. 

12. Condition of coat, heavy or light ? Blanketing, grooming ? 
Ileavy cvat, ordinary horse-cloth in stable 

13. Clipping, shoeirg or barefoot part of the year?—Singeing and 
clipping occasionally ; never without shoes. Vide No. 2 answer. 

14. Have the teeth been kept rasped or 
allowed to take natural course ?_ Present state 
of teeth, angle, marks, etc. ?—Never touched 
until last year, and then a few slightly rasped, 
and bear a _ very normal look of a much 
younger age. 

15. Does horse show any marked sign or 
characteristic of great age?— Not in the 
slightest degree. 

16. Have any of the same breed attained 
such age ?—Not one such an age, but three 
have reached between eighteen and twenty- 
four yea 








A GLUT OF ARUM LILIES 
{To ink Eprror or ‘Country Lirr.”] 
Sir,—A very exiraordinary state of affairs 
with respect to the Scilly Island flower trade 
prevails at the present moment. There are 
thousands upon thousands of, magnificent arum 
lilies standing in flower in the open, worthless ! 
It seems almost impossible to credit the fact 
that there is absolutely no market for such 
magnificent tlowers. They are in perfect con- 
dition and finer than have ever been seen here 
before, yet in spite of this fact they are not 

worth picking for market.—C, J. KiNG, 


THE OAK AND THE ASH. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Country LIFE. 





Sirk,—The proverb appears to be capable 
of two interpretations like the ancient oracles 
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and, therefore, always right From observacis 

carried on for many years | am_ convinced that the 
oak is invariably in leaf before the ash (although 
the interval varies), but that the ash (while © still 
leafless) invariably flowers before the oik — 


W. B. RusseLi. 


HERDSMEN AT THE “BATH & WEST” SHOW 
{To THE Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—I have pleasure in announcing that the com 
mittee has allotted space for a large recreation tent, 
golt. by goft., for the herdsmen and others at the show 
at Exeter for the same purpose and conducted on th 
same lines as last year, under the supervision of the 
Exeter Y.M.C.A Many leaders of the Bath and 
West Society are among the donors to the fund to 
cover expenses, and it is hoped by further help to quite 
clear the necessary outlay. We shall be glad to 
welcome all friends and as many of the newcomers who 
please to avail themselves of the advantages offered, 
and I should be glad if you could make this known 
through your valuable paper. May I add_ that 
letters addressed to the Y.M.C.A tert will be 
posted up, and every provision made tor writing 
will be free to all men who are employed in the 
exnibition. EDGAR J. Cowarp, General Secretary, E 

Men’s Christian Asseciation, 


eter Young 





TADPOLES. 
[To rue Eprror or “ Counrry Lire "| 
Sir,—I was not aware, until [ saw it commented upon somewhere the 
other day, that it was considered so rare for the young of our°common 
frog to pass the winter in the tadpole state; and as now is the season 
for tadpoles {oO appear In so many country ponds, there may be some of your 
readers who may be sufficiently interested in them to try the exp@riment of 
keeping a few with a view to further demonstrating the fact that their 





change to four-legged, air-breathing creatures can be retarded by preventing 
their coming to land. Long ago, Dr. Edwards of Paris is said to have kept 
tadpoles in a cage in the Seine, so that they could not get to the surface to 


breathe, and to have grown them in this way to a large size, and kept 
them much beyond the ordinary time for changing to frogs. In thes 
circumstances the following experience may be of interest to your rea lers ; 
Last summer some young friends of mine had a number of frog tadpoles in 
an ordinary aquarium in the garden; there was plenty of weeds in it and the 
water was not very deep (averaging 6in, or 7in, perhaps, often reduced to 
only 2in. or 3in.), so that some of the weeds were nearly always floating on 
the surface. The tadpoles, which in that state are vegetable feeders, did 
well, and the majority of them became frogs towards the end of summer in due 
course A good many, however, remained as tadpoles, and were still active as 
such when the aquarium was removed toa warm greenhouse on the approach of 
winter. A few more changed about Christmas, most of the resulting frogs dying, 
probably being drowned, but three or four continued as tadpoles until a month 
or two ago. The last to grow legs and turn to a frog did not complete the 
change until the beginning of April, and, some rocks having been put in for 
his use, is still an inhabitant of the aquarium—rather a thin little frog, whose 
chief sustenance consists of aphides, rather sparingly, I fear, supplied to him 
One other changed from a tadpole in March and was then turned adrift in the 
greenhouse. These two were a month or six weeks later than any of the 
companions in effecting their change. Fora long time before their legs 
appeared I had them under observation two or three times a week, and noted 
that, although they lived entirely under water, and no doubt fed chiefly cn 
vegetable matter, since they kept very fat and sleek, they would always come 


to and worry a small worm or tiny pieces or meat that were intro luced into 
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Sik, It is a well-known fact 

l eve that the following care Is 

thet lved in a pond in the gar 

to have lost several eggs from 

until someone, in planting flow 

ol the eggs (ne or two others 

which proves that the 


iiprit was i 
yurying ducks’ evgs it, the 
tlower-beds Since one olf 
the flower s in question 
is within a few feet of the 
house, it is unlhkely that 
the culprit was a Ox 
Perhaps one of your corre 
spon-ents can throw soe 
light on the question I 
vay add that this year on 
f the ducks has shown her 
rood sense by building a 
nest 7it. up in a tree, and, 
with the assistance of the 
urdener, has finished the 
nest and laid some eyvys in 
it I trust that this act of 
foresight on her part will be 
july rewarded . =. 


THE BAOBAB, 
[To vue Eprror | 
Sik, Referring wo the 
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the enclosed photograph 


of a baobab tree growing 
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its slow vrowth I will 
oniv add that it 
is many years 
since I kept tad- 
poles in a very 
Similar manner 
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your younger 
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LICHEN GREY 
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often bury their food, but I 


suse 


unusual Last year some duck 


in Berkshire were found 


Nothing was thought of this 
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|, drove a trowel into one 
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oe mund it has a 
irth ol S4ft. 
round the trunk. 
The photograph 
was taken by my 
son, Louis 
Meiner zaagen 

G. MEINER1Z- 
HAGEN, 

CLOSE 
BROODING 
To tHe Epirror 
Sik,—As is weil 
known, the 
sparrow-hawk is 
often inclined to 
sit pretty closely 

| mean that 
one frequently 
has to tap the 
tree containing 
the nest, or even 
to begin the 
ascent, before the 
sitting bird 
deigns to quit her 
precious ch irge. 
Sut yes erday 
(May 4th) an ab- 


normal instance 





ol excessively 

close brooding on the part of a member of this species came under my notice 
[ne previous evening (May 3rd) [| found the nest, which was in an oak o 
moderate height (the nest was about 25/t. up), but the female was net on 


and the 


visited the spot, and to beg 


five eves were practically cold, Tne next day the keeper and mysell 
in with we talked in quite ordinary tones within a 
few feet of the tree This was, of course, nothing very unusual, Sut shortly 
afterwards I clapped my han ls vigorously, beat the tree with my ash plant and 
shouted vigorously to try and get the femule off, whose head and tail we could 
plainly see, one each side of the nest. This was suthciently extraordinary. Yet 
stranger events still were to har pen. As is, of course, well known, sparrow- 


hawks are not beloved of keepers Accor lingly, about 7 p.m. we adjourned 


once more to the nest with intent to kill Phe object was to get the male 


first, as he is always the hardest to procure, For hall-ar-hour we waited 


patiently, ‘‘terrified,” as the keeper put it, by midges, within 3oft. of the 
sitting bawk, and then I decided to climb the tree and put her off, knowing 
full well that if I did the cock would be almost certain to drive her back, or, 
at all events, to escort her home, as I have seen on many occasions. And 
that was exactly what did happen. At first both birds called to one another 
with querulous cries; then both came in close together, It was now getting 
very dusk, and as we decided to get the male first we refrained from firing, as 
in the gathering gloom size was rendered very deceptive and before shooting 
we wanted to get the female back on her eggs. She went on, of course ; 
but, unfortunately, the male left on the instant, giving us no fair chance 
** Don’ 


| whispered, ‘it’s not the hawk,” though I could not quite name the 


Just as we were going a bigyish bird flashed in over the trees. 
shoot, 
species in the now very dim light. The keeper did fire, however, and shot a 
cuckoo, Of course, he could. well be excused for the mistake, as it was then 
practically dark (about 8 p.m_), yet I had felt certain it was no sparrow-hawk 
by the way it came in, for a sparr »w-hawk always comes into its nesting- 
place through the trees, not over them. And now comes the really strange 
part of the story. The 
female had never budged 
from her egys, in spite of 
the discharge within a few 
feet of her. And, further, 
when—as above related 

I climbed to put her off the 
nest, she permitted me to 
get within about §ft. of her 
before fluttering off and 
then dashing away through 
the covert.—JOHN 
WALPOLE-L'OND. 


A DUEL. 

[To tHe Eprror. } 
Sir,—I should be’ very 
pleased if you would care 
to publish the enclosed 
photograph for publication 
in COUNTRY Like. Ltook 
it last year in Ross-shire, 
in April. 


red deer coming down for 


It is of the wild 


feeding, and at that time 
they are comparativels 
bold, also very pugnacious ; 
you will observe that they 


have lost their horns. —M 
CAMPBELL, 








